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PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


LIBRARIANS 




RIJKSUNIVERSITEIT UTRECHT 

THE NETHERLANDS 

"in the Dapartmsni of History (of the Faculty of 
Art) there is a vacancy for the position of 


PROFESSOR (MALE/FEMALE) OF HISTORY OF 
COLONIALISM AND DECOLONIZATION 

In particular with reference to the Netherlands and Its former colonies. 

Priority will be given fo applicants holding Ph.D. degrees, who have the following qualifica- 
tions and abilities : they should be 

1. a specialist fn Dptoh colonial history of the countries involved, in order to lead and 
promote research In this field ; 

2. a good leoturer, able to satisfy and encourage the students' Interest ; . 

3. willing and able to head a small section within the {Department of History ; 

4. prepared to hold a possible position on the Faculty Board, together with the above 
mentioned educational tasks. 

Applicants without knowledge of the Dutoh language, must be prepared to learn to speak 
this language within two years. 

The total monthly salary will vary, from a minimum of N 11.8,883 to a maximum of Nfl.8,712, 
(Civil Service scale 152). 

Applications 'containing hill curriculum vflae and list of publfcatlons should be sent within 
A weeks after the publication date of (his announcement to the President- of the Committee 
for Appointments ... 

Prof. Dr. H. W. von dor Dunk, Institute voor Geschledenls, Padualaan 14, 3508 TB UTRECHT 
The Netherlands. 

Professor Von der Dunk will gladly give additional Information. 

Persona willing to polnl out possible candidates should also feel free to contact him. 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BARKING AND DAGENHAM 

BARKING COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

LIBRARIAN 

Grndo APS 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

Librarian Scnlo 

A suitably quallliori and oxparioncod parson in required 
nB soon sb possiblo to till iho post ol Llhr. 11 l. 1 n to tnko 
ohargo of Ills library snrvice in tills largo md flomlsii- 
Ing technical Collage In North East London. 

The Collage also requires as soon ns possible, a 
suitably experienced and qualified person to bo Deputy 
lo the Librarian. 

Salary Scale : — • 

Librarian — CO, 303 p.a. to CG.771 p.a. Inclusion. 

Deputy Librarian — £3,408 p.a. to £5.520 p.a. inclusivo. 
Salary award pending. 

Commencing point will depend upon qualifications and 
experience. 

PLEASE 8TATE FOR WHICH POST YOU ARE 
APPLYING 

Requests for application forma and further details 
must ba aocompanied by a stamped and self 
addressed envelope and sent lo: The Administrative 
Officer, Barking College of Technology, Dagenham 
Road, Romford, RM7 0XU. Completed lorms must be 
returned within 14 days of the appearance of this 
notice. 
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Education Department 
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CYNGORSIR 

GWYNEDD 

COUNTY COUNCIL" 


LIBRARY 8ERVICE 

LIBRARIAN — HOLYHEAD SECONDARY SCHOOL 

(1.850 children) 

23,990-25.130 (£4,601 minimum for Chartered Librarians) 
Applications Invited • from graduates who also possess 


R rolesslonal qualifications in Lfbrarianshlp or persons who 
ave passed the recognised examinations of the Library 
Association. 


Knowledge of Welsh essential. 

Closing date ; 25th August, 1980. 

Application forms are obtainable from the County 
Personnel Officer, County Office*, Caernarfon. 

THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ASTON 
IN BIRMINGHAM 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates 
for the post of Deputy University Librarian. Candidates 
should hold a good honours deg toe, preferably a 
qualification In librarlanshlp and ' have had experience 
of university library work at a senior level. They should be 
able to demonstrate competence in staff administration 


Salary within Senior Library staff Grade III scale 210,142- 
212,884 per annum (under review). 

Application form and further particulars evaliaMe from 
WaWng Department, quoting reference 

0/428/TLS. 

The University of Aston ta Birmingham, Gosta Green, 
Birmingham B4 7ET. Tel; 021 3?0 381 1 put 547, 
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Armida and her monster a, from Le Battel de ta ^JWeranco de RmA 
at the French court In 1617, ia one of the many iHwCraliona In Richard BarUere 
The Reign of Chivalry (208pp. David ahd Chaiies. E7.D5. 0 7153 77 A 0 X).Anniaa, 
a paean sorceress, entices Rinaldo from his chivahic duties in Tasso 8 pofem 

Gerusatemme Liberata. 
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The Art of French Glass 1860-1914 

JANINE BLOCH-DERMANT 

300 illustrations, 118 in colour 11X9 in*. (28.0X22.9 cms.) 
ISBN 0 500 23322 5 £15.00 September 22 

Coffee Houses of Europe 

INTRODUCTION BY GEORGE MIKES 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY MANFRED HAMM 
99 il lustrations in colour 101 X 101 ins, (26.5X26.5 cms.) 
ISBN 0 500 54063 2 £15.00 September 22 


Attitudes to Class in the English Novel 

Fiora Walter Scott to David Storey 
MARY EAGLETON AND DAVID PIERCE 
8X5* ins. (20.3 X 13^4 cms.) 

First edition in paperback 

Paperback ISBN 0 5G0 S2QQ2 N £3.95 September 29 

Chronology of the Ancient World 

E. I. BICKER MAN 

8 figures and 11 tables 8* X5* ins. (21.6 X 13.8 cats.) 
Aspects of Greek and Roman Life 

P.irst edition in paperback . 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 27151 8 £4.95 September 29 


Egyptian Art 

In tfie days of the Pharaohs 
CYRIL ALDRED 

199 illustrations, 20 in colour 81X51 ins. (21.0X14.9 cms.) 

World of Art L i brary 

Hardcover ISBN 0 500 18180 2 £7.95 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 20160 3 £3.95 September 29 


The Florence Baptistery Doors 

INTRODUCTION BY KENNETH CLARK 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID FINN 
COMMENTARIES BY GEORGE ROBINSON 
321 illu-strarions, 42 in colour 11* X9J ins. (30.0X24.0 cms.) 
ISBN 0 500 23313 6 £25.00 September 29 


How Do You Know Who You Are? 

DEREK AND JULIA PARKER 

191 illiisrrnrions 95 X 7* ins. (23.2X18.1 cms.) 

ISBN 0 500 01235 0 £6.95 September 29 


Israel Observed 

An An nf only of rhe State 
WILLIAM FRANKEL 
91X65 ins. (23.2 X 15.5 cnis.) 

ISBN 0 500 01247 4 £7.95 October 2 


Afghanistan 

Ja%MS ra,,,js by roland and 

102 colour illustrations and 1 mow 
10*X11* Ins. ,(26.0X29.8 cms.) 

ISBN 0 .500 54067 5 £ 18.00 October 6 


The Book of Kells 

SELECTED AND INTRODUCED BY PETER BROWN 
ft. and detoils In colour and 9 blnck an d white 
illustrations 9* X7J ins. (24.7 X 19.0 cms.) 

.Hardcover ISBN 0 5Q0 23326 8 E8.50 
Paperback ISBN 0 500 27192 5 £4.95 October 6 


Early Views of India 

178^794^*^° 3 ° l,rneys °* Thomas **d William Daniell, 
MILDRED ARCHER 

? ni Jj 1 colour and 3 maps 

10|X8Mns. (27.0X23.6 cms.) ■ 

ISBN P 500 01238 5 . £16.00 ■ October. 6 


Gustav Klimt Erotic Draw&iss 

HANS H. HOFSTXTTER 

i i 2ii9 i C ?I 0ur /S?53l^ d co,our ^lustrations . 
16X12* ins. (40.5X31.0 cms.) 

ISBN 0 500 23320 9. slipped. $6Q.QQ October 6 


The Language of Graphics 

yWARD BOOTH-CLIBBORN AND DANIELE BARONI 
**PP£ jltosfrRttatw* 533. in colour • 

1HX8J ms. (28.3X21.7 cms,) * 

IS BN 0 500 23319 5 tl y£ 0 October 6 / 


A Humuraent 

A Treated Victorian Novel 

TOM PHULLIPS ' - . : L 

7X4* Ins, (17.6X12.5 cms.) 

ISBN 0 500 09146 3 ' • £12.00 • October 13 

SS" 1 IIudson Man Ua i of Typography 

1 SSSSS^ ,xls - s ^' ) 

Hjirdcover ISBN 0 500 67022 6 ^8.95 
i I5BN 0 500 680fc :0clt*erl3 
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U. A. M. JONr.S 
SANDRA SAI.MANS 


8. S. PRAWF.R 


GEOFFREY MARSHAL!. 
D. D. RAPHAEL 
MAR1SA CRT. MONA 
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Michael mason 
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DAVIII HUNT 
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D. M. 1IUIMAS 
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I'AHMKN W.ACKF.U 
C. R. UAWDHN 
FRANCIS EDWARDS 


MARTIN COOPER. 
MICII Alt!, TAVI.OR' 
KENNETH SIMPSON 
RICHARD LANRHAM-SMITH 


S. W. BLACKBURN 
NEIL TENNANT 
DONALD MICIIIR 
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Helm Vcmllrr : Purl of Nuhnt-. Purl nf IK Mori mi Aim-rirmi poets 
Among My Sou vr nil's (|im*iu) 


A. O. Cross: “ Ity (lie Hunks of ilu> Tluiim-s ■*-- Hussions In 
Eighleonlfi-Ceiitiiry Itrituin 

J. Mlcliflcl II it tic : Tile Service t’iij- • Slule mill Townsmen in 
Russia, 1600-1800 
Author (poem) 


Fiction 

Brian Alrifus : IVIereiiii’s Other Islund 
Simon Ruven : An Inch of Fort mu- 
Scott Sommer : Near inn’s Grace 


Alexander Scsonskc : Jean Itcnoir — The French Films 1924-1939 


Polyvlos G. Polyviou : The Equal Protect ion of (lie I.uws 
Peter Stein : Legal Evolution— The Story of an Idea 
Bernard Rndden and Derrick Wyatt (Editors) : Basic Community Laws 


1 


Richard Cobb : Promenades 
Richard Muic : The English Villugc 

John Hadficid (Editor) : The Shell Rook of English Villages 
David I. A. Steel : A Lincolnshire Village 


Commentary 

The Life of Galileo (Olivier Thrutre) 

The ethics of trnnsV.it ion 

Acis and Galatea (Riverside Studios. Hjininersiniih) 


Rene Hague (Editor) : Dai Greatcoat— A Self- Portrait of David Junes 
in his Letters 

John Matthias (Editor) • Introducing David Jane* 


To tlic Editor 

Among this week’s contributors 
Author, Author 


Edward M. Spiers : The Army and Society 1815*1914 
Hnldanc — An Army Reformer 
Patrick Bccsly ; Very Special Admiral 


Kenneth MucLcIsh : The Theatre of Aristophanes 
William R. Blcru i The Archaeology of Greece- -An Intrndurtlert 
Jcan-Plerre Vet-nan! : Myth and Sorb- h in Am lrni tlrmc 
The Wolf-Man (poem) 


John L. Ifclncmun i Hitler’s Misi Foreign Minister 


S-Ti 9 KSSWBSfl * l,l,, 8« r .v, the Gi rat Powers, and the 
■ Ifanubian Crisis 193G-39 


Gyula Jnhdsx : Hungarian Foreign Policy 1919.1945 


WliMton.PavU t Itojo -Magic and Exorcism In Modern Japan 

Walter Heisrig » The Rrllgionh of Mongolia 

Michael E. Wllllan w : The Venerable English College Rome 


Jean- Jacques l-.lgeldlngcr (Editor) t Chopin vu par ses ilfevcs 
Karen Monson t Alban Rerg 
Bernarr Rainbow t John Curwen 
Robert Orledge : Gabriel Faur* 


J. L. Mackie : Hume’s Moral Theory 

Nicholas Reschcr and Robert Brandon) : The Logie of Inconsistency 
Herbert A. Simon \ Models of T hought 


JAMES CAM PUB LL 
PHILIP STURGES8 
CRAIG DROWN 
SAVXAR ALTINBL 
LOUTS BURNARD 


Fiction 

Scottish Short Stores 1980 
MacDonald Harris : The Treasure of Sainte Foy 
Richard Gordon r The Private Life of Jack the Ripper 
Arnaud De Borchgrave and Robert Most i The Spike 
Ian Cochrane i F for Ferg 


Fifty years on . . . 


The TLS of . August. 21, 1930, inclu- 
ded a review of J. P. PH Bailey’s 
A ngot Pavement: 


blue, stimulates ibis one cell In 


Mr J. B. Priestley’s new novel opens 
w(tn an admirable prologue. A 
steam ship of 3,500 tons, from the 
arrives alongside a Thames 
wharf. A massive man with bushy 
eyebrows and a tremendous 
moustache comes on deck to survey 
thB scene and answer the challenge 
of the great city from which he had 


London’* v*at. raurky Wvo to u n- 
expected activity. A drooping 


Irade In inlays and veneer* f% 
suddenly revived j but. for Mr 
Priestley** purpose! this commer- 
cial activity is only a motive force. 
His aim U to show us what havoc 
Mr Golspie’s sudden arrival, fol- 
lowed shortly by that of hfi equally 


expatiatory. He has, *"<* ‘£2?$ 

sjasjrsatsft- 

mg them In their dwelbwj 
daydreams, their innW 
outer braveries, their 
cumsiances, their civets*)*™,.. 


unprincipled and vicious daughter 
Lena, aiuses in the lives of Mr 
Dersuighan],. the Ineffective but 
conceited owner of the business, of 
humble, timorous Mr Smeeth, the 
devoted cashier, of Miss Lilian Mat- 
Hold, the contemptuous middle- 
class typist, of Turpi*, the unpre- 
possessing and lonely young clerk 
who aches for romance, «nd Stanley, 
the office boy .... 


- 1. •"v ■* v*ik niuui HO || HU 

long been absent. This is Mr James 
i!u e ' a convivial, unscrupulous 


soldier of commercial fortune. He 
t0 , some money, 
® genc y for a cheti 

rRhaS! Bal i tc v ,n }sy* veneers. 


■ i i V.V*. 800 veneers, 

unhampered by illusions of moral 

«Sd efl ni5 r Lk? ie on the 

i? ld J rabl S t warren, 3 as he 


1 fili® ‘in'' the °ca J ^ 
I tains hospitable cabin. 


-J? 1 ® remainder ; of the novel des- 
cribe* the result, qf this Impact 
Wjh* Sdtall number of Jives 
< Twjl^? T18,5f i Twigg and 


, There is no moral, then : In fact, 
there is but a rudimentary pint. 
. TWs J« the weakness in Mr Priest- 
loy'* equipment a* a novelist. He 
does hot get. his chavecters to inter- 
act upon ehch other : no steady 
current sweeps them or the reader 
from the begfonin* to the vimL His 
virtues .are analytic, descriptive, 


acsuHory convet’Sanen* «* 

Held wiiit her 
depressing hostel are unf>e J5^* moft 
(.mg ... : y« no..,. «« *‘S3i 
captiou*, could deny 
characters are true art ^!3 
neither over-subtilized nor 
by caricature. . Moreover, z 
and Smeeth *re, mote then u ^ 
“ r « firnuine ^ 


and tragirdies of U *5 

English fcouls is rem«rKebiC; '‘ eJ 
the ossayist. the 
and the collector of.:/*" • 
still hamper ibe noveBst • * ' V ; 



By John Bayley 


IIKI.UN VIiNDLl2R : 

Part of Nature, Part of Us 
Modern American Poets 
37Gpp. Harvard University Press. £9. 
0 674 65475 7 


One feels inclined to say : life Is 
bad enough bur not quite so bad 
as it becomes in certain kinds of 
modern American poerry. Where 
now is die poetry of feigning, of 
splendid inventions and devices, the 
poetry that not so long ago could 
turn “five dead wet nuns*’, as a 
reviewer recently remarked, lnf° 
a sisterly apotheosis ?— “ sealed in 
wild waters, /To bathe in his fa - 
gold mercies, to breathe in his all- 
fire glances The art of inventing 
in poetry, whloli is what Shake- 
speare meant by “ feigning ”, was 
designed — whether consciously or 
not — to solace the reader with 
imagined and pretended beauty, to 
tell him what Keats fervently if 
emburrasscdly called “die most 
heart-easing things ", The poetry 
of invention is always a solace. And 
maybe it is harder to escape from 
than die poetry of impoverishment 
is aware, the poetry that only wants 
tn offer something bleak, ntcRgre 
and rrue, what Helen Vendler calls 
“an interior state clarified an 
language "? The consciousness of 
Elh/aUeth Bishop, or Louise Gluck; 
would have rendered those nuns as 
just very wet, very dead ; but a.ut 
of the accuracy with which they 
registered the wetness and dead- 
ness the inevitable solace that 
right language brings would node 
the less have come. 

It remains true, however, that 
some kinds of poetry clteor us up 
more than others ; there remains 
a distinction between the comfort 
that the “cool web” of language 
realised os poetry brings, and tliu 
sort of world to which it is dire cl- 
ing our attention. This distinction 
may not exist for structuralists, but 
it does for Hie ordinary reader. Life, 
in modern American poetry, does 
seem, a gloomy affair, and gloomy 
because almost wholly inter lor lacti, 
the soul hung up in chains of nervos 
and arteries and voins. “ Day by 
Day” (us Lowell called his last 
collection) the remorseless and 
obsessive cmiccutraiinn of words oh 
experience goes on ; the exactness 


nf the lubour, like an automatic 
niunufdciui'iitg process monitored 
by micro-chips, becomes its own 
point and justification. Berryman is 
the same. The manic misery is 
life-enhancing, of course, in its own 
obsessed way — “ awful but cheer- 
ful '* as Eliv.uhath Rishup calls any 
domestic scene — and cremes some- 
thing that never existed before, but 
it ir also cluustrophobic. Its air of 
reality appals us even while, as 
reality, it cunnoc wholly convince. 

The paradox there, perhaps, is 
that consciousness is not bast 
represented in poetry by the tech- 
niques that suggest they are repre- 
senting it most closely. Our persist- 
ing illusion is of literature coming 
always closer to life, coinciding 
with the feel, tempo, continuity of 
it. The poet also needs this sense 
of being just about to break 
through, the right words producing 
the exact sense of being, as it is. 
He needs it,- and bis reader responds 
to it, however illusory it may be. 
It is significant that structuralism 
can be seen, in this context, as an 
nttempt — in proteat against this 
aspect of modernism — to lay once 
and for all the ghost of “life” in 
literature, as something which lit- 
erature strives to come close to. The 
structuralist shows (lorn alt diet Is 
in question is a verbal code, relat- 
ing to otliei verbal codes; but the 


f ioel, and his reader, know that 
unking in the heart and writing is 
a wuy of getting close to life. And 


in each generation, and to its 
readers, this closeness will seem to 
have conn, about as far as it can 
come. Take Frank O’Hara's poem 
about a gay-bar scone, “ At the Old 
Place ”, 

Joe is restless and so am I, so 
restless. 

Button's buddy lips frame 

" LGrruop?” 

Across the bar. “ Yes " 1 cry, for 
dancing's 

my soul delight. (Feet I Pecil) 
“ Come on ”1 

Through dio streets we skip like 
swallows. 

Howard malingers. (Come ou, 
Howard.) Ashes 

malingers. (Come on, J.A.) Dick 
muliiigcrs. 

(Come on, Dick.) Alvin darts ahead. 

(Wutl up, 

Alvin.) Jack, P.arl and Someone 
don't come. 


Down the dark stairs drifts the 
steaming cha- 

cha- clwr. Through the urine and 
smoke We cli.irge 

to the floor. Wrapped in Ashes' 
arms 1 glide. 

(It's hesivenl) . . . 

This expresses, and most happily, 
animat ion and enjoy nu-nt — as Love- 
lace’s poem “ Crutiuna dancing 11 
dues — -but h also assumes it is that 
animation, mi echo of it in words. 
It is vory characteristic of modem 
American poetry iliui the more it 
enacts living the more conscious it 
is of what this might mean as a 
theory of poetry, O’Hara # is very 
clean* about what he is doing ; 

I don't think my experiences are 
clarified or made beautiful for 
myself or anyone else: they are 
just there in whatever form I can 
find diem. . . .It may be that 
poetry makes Mfo's nebulous 
events tangible to me and restores 
their detrafll. ’ 

O'Hara also remarks, rather sur- 
prisingly, that it’s depressing “ when 
you feel you relate ipore impor- 
tantly to poetry chart to liie”. 
Honest remark, which Yeats himself 
would hardly nave dared to make, 
at least in that form, and which 
goes oddly with the business of 
putting tho gay-bar life so imitn- 
tively into words. Like Lowell and 
Berryman, O’Hara is well aware that 
his apparent obsession with the 
momentary and actual in living is 
really an obsession with tho tech- 
niques and machinery of poetry. 

It is the same with ideology. You 
dispense with it entirely and find 
you still have it on your hands, so 
you give it a name — ■*' Personism ” : 
It was founded by me after lunch 
witih LoRoi Jones, a day in which 
1 was in lovo with someone (not 
Roi by the way, a blond). I went 
hack to work and wrote n poem 
for this person. While I was 
writing it 1 was realizing that if 
1 warned to .1 could use the tele- 
phone ins taad of writing tho 
poem, and so Personism was born. 
Plus c a change. The telephone 
opart, sonnets used to got written 
this wuv, or rather it bccunio tho 
convention that this was the way 
they weru written. Convention, llko 
tho verbal codo, crowds itself bo- 
twixt just when yaw might think 
yon arc catching life in the raw. 
Still, thoro oro differences. Like 


Berryman, O'Hara has the throw- 
away humour of rhe moment, 
huniuur which if the pnem is good 
enough becomes as ini pur islia life us 
its fragments. “ Life, friends, is 
boring. We must not say so.” And 
that boredom sr» engagingly in- 
voked by Berryman is boredom iu 
poetry, not iu fife, ns is the process 
qf " going to pieces ", 

Women, ciyai cries, liquor, need 
iiucd need 

until be ivent to pieces. 

The pieces sat up & wrote. They 
did not heed 

their piecedom but kept very 
quietly on 

among the chaos. 

What is funny and moving about 
that is also what lias always been 
true:- that the disintegrating poet 
cannot help but produce undisiute- 
grating verbal patterns. Difference 
is never in die basic philosophy of 
art but in the poet’s attitude to 
consciousness and experience, and 
thus to style. 

How strange, that all 
The terrors, pains, and early mis- 
eries, 

Regrets, vexations, lassitudes inter- 
fused 

Within my mind, should e'er have 
born a part, 

And that a needful part, in making 

up 

The calm existence tliat is mine 

when I 

Am worthy of myself. 

Wordsworth assumes that the calm 
out of which tho poem eventually 
appears to proceed is the proper 
thing for the poetic consciousness, 
just as it Is equally proper to recog- 
nize tho detritus In which its con- 
stituents were born-, end which made 
them passible. To stay with ilie 
detritus produces a different kind of 
style, the style of a Berryman or an 
O'Hara for instunce, but nothing utsc 
has changed very greatly. Huw 
could it? 

Naturally a good American critic 
like Helen Vendler is more interes- 
ted in differences than resemblances 
in analysing the newness nf today’s 
Amor lean pa otic sensibility. Of 
Frank O’Hara she writes : 

;Tiio wish not to impute signifi- 
cance lins rarely beau si ranger In 
lyric noeli-y. It. happened. It went 
liko tills, it a over. Why is li wort It 
recording? Because It happened. 
Why is whnt happened worth 
recording? Bccuuso what olso is 


there ht record. Ami why should 
we want in read it? Because what 
else is there tn know except whut 
Ini*' happened In pcuple? Such u 
radical and dismissive logic flouts 
the whole mole world uml its 
relentless demand for ideologies, 

causes and systems of grtgnU't- 

LUI1CO. 

That Is worth pondering, even if 
one c mu loi entirely ngree with it. 
Tlic cultivation of impoverishment 
iu American poetry certainly uUes 
many forms, from the clerkly visitant 
and precisions of Wallace Stevens 
to the self-absorption of Berryman 
and tho concentration of Sylvia Flath 
or Louise Gluck on elemental female 
awareness. Tho implication is that 
gay people, like women, have tin 
need for anything in the creation 
of poetry but the simplest immedia- 
cies. 

But everything Helen Vendler 
writer is worth pondering. She ‘Is 
certainly the most thoughtful ap„d 
humane, as she is the least system- 
bound, critic of poetry now writing 
— professionally writing one might 
say — for her examination of a poet 
is always as absolutely bus 1 nos s -like 
and thorough as it is sympathetic, 
like that of a really good doctor. All 
these pieces wero dono os reviews, 
or in poetry magazines, but the 
effect of the book as to give a com- 
prehensive and highly authoritative 
picture of the American poetry scene 
today. There is nothing bitty about 
the technique : tl\c vvlnile sweep of 
her survey is sura and purposive, 
and coming ro tho end of tho book 
one feels that n number of really 
significant general Izations have 
been made about the nature oE tlid 
American poetic phenomenon, uud 
the way it relates tb the America it 
consciousness, 

As one would expect n£ a critic 
who has written the host detailed 
study of Wallace Stevens's poetry, 
iis well as one of the best oil Gcorgo 
Herbert's, her individual insights 
nro unsurpassed hr their power of 
showing something unexpected and 
underlying in o poetry's approach. 
Thus In her assay on Mariuuna 
Moore, which appeared in tho New 
Yorker , oho demolish os once and 
for all thu imtigo of a poet who 
Ukas to si and with her head on ono 
side and Ininghio or coiiioiuplnta n 
pattern, a Cable, an animal. Marianna 
Mnnro’t creatures are sinirttaf mind, 
and da fences against tliu throats and 
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, *• ' ■ 1 " '-s '• . - • , ■’ ‘ 

! 1 “ p ??* s P?!i* r P e °F 1 ?! context, tlioueli for no other .ea- 

23 “i, som - h Uy *\ mailer pm into poetry 
iiutl deadly svi intis. (All American ■« ii^ndmnivH 


!s[£ lle ? dl Y < A,t American is iron stormed even more com- 

‘leadly serious, even when pleiely by its coniexir - . 


m or uffects not to Lie. - s- . , , 

Tine lightness b an nspeci of in ven- -W- A " ,£, ,‘ iciil1 version of the 

lion or feigning, of traditions of <l«esi!oii of the innmago of art and 
— «j a,««. , 1C „ and I tie way jn wind; Anieri- 


acropuuice, and Aino lien's poets use "‘V . 

vt trio us kinds of domiiiim or ironic can t^nnotofiical expertise ami 
negation as a means of disroverv t 1 ,l,cl ' i,MSC . h “ vu mad V l ' se ot M - « 
«n vxplntnrory tool.) Helen Vendler nnportam single factor in 

notes with compassion the ranching mmleni art, ami nol only ijic 

irony that Moore’s poetic persona! ,u of * n . lt ‘ l,, V- Jhc fact linn the 
ionising enigma but availing itself ,|,,CitlDI1 « “ non-ipiesiiiin does not 
of man ncrivm fhinllu k u .-#ia..”,j : mailer: wnut mu tiers is what art 


ionising enigma nut availing irsen . 

eif manner is in, final lv hardened into ■- " i,uc ‘"“Hers ! s whm art 

— . «. ..... . i — ...... thinks ir ciin make of it, hi terms 


u musk ihiit timid not be taken off. 17“!? V 

Her trims hi inn of J. H Font nine’s ?/„ l,ew °* fccu “ ,,d ,,cw direction*. 
Fubles is disastrous, for she could Where <pnotry is coiicc-rned u is 
nol etreape there a ritiiuli».tion of ?J SI, ’ 1 . b, * Brrc ' ly vnongli, .respuiiMhle 
the qiio-Intness which her own n veins fnr L [ ie may *»*« 

Eft suggestively undcrcur. By tlie us '"I 11 as 1 >? ul ,r > *. s l»«d 
time die Ford company asked her cnou|4 . bl ' t 1,01 so had us it can 
to christen the cm* that’ became the snm 111 llie imwerfiil locus nf « 
I4*iel she' had become a sort of P° cll '- V - A,r micnsifiea ijic 

animal totem, nnd “ ir may be true CU,,II “K*"» , Hnd exaggerates m ns 
He Yeats said, that ‘all great men ™ forceful way the uncoil sacratcd 
ate owls, sCare crows, by the time } ugutmess nf being, the hnrrify- 
Iheir fame has come ’ ” She turned ll,fi , nf ephemera ”, The 


their fame has come ’ "She turned ‘" r ’ i'.' ■ - — 

into one of the fabled beasts who r,row :“ . C0l 1 l,d ‘■iimpnired to that 
“■ 1 — ' v__ jwocnscd by VcNiicei (an artist 


ill a sense hod protecied her. 

The same kind of insight distill 


Loivcli greaily iidmircd and sough r 
inspiration from} liut is of course 


*“'« or riisisut mat in- . 

puisnes one -of. Helen,, Vondler’a 1,s opposite. Vermeer’s imenslfi- 
mecea qo Robert Rowell, that, rein- cauoiis into pearly strimgeucss of 
UM to his last volume, 'about which domestic- conditioning, : domestic 
she unexpectedly observes .that it vacancy— why should they not be 

“ - • — 1 — --- *- t — ^li»„ « a ,;.„i a ... 


Muacrves .mar it »»w«iqr - nnjr siiuuin mey not oe 

S its .not ^>niy fits most Herat i an blit analogous to Lowell's meticulous 
w.?»— in the midst of studies and his densely felt, 

p.U ivell’j, ptnec,. virtuosities -and flnse-written .rambling® ?. It .must 
imwgtions— increasingly a kind of he admitted though, { think, that 


invisible model. Horace's extreme they are not analogous, in any way, 


.-rwei. •■■.•nwa cnii cmc - HJ , 

compactness, his power of being at and the reason seems to lie ’in the 
°nce i ultimate, easy, and densely Jt ! c . k of otherness in Lowell's poetic 
allusive, quotidian in a sense as well, vj sioii. We cannot go behind his 
were all the devdaninp nmi mnti.ra art, but his art has rwtnlnlv em>. 


. r -. , .r , 

, ■ ■*■•. s 

earnest, ico i-nMatent nsi the ade- 
quate potency of the thing as it is. 

Berry man culled Rilke a jerk 
(those goddiimined angels for cris- 
salce) and he und liis peers .should 
by rights, nne feds, liHve ilioughi 
VV.illnce Sicvtiis one ton. For that 
sublimely eloquent comedy unend- 
ing (lie iiiMtii-uiinn of ilinse Kilke.ui 
iingels is also ihe snail mer lighiiiing 
that iliiiiiiimilL-.s (lie progress in 
being of a poem l»v Stevens— ihe 
only ere.it Aillerii vn puel m pro- 
dure his own i eniurkuble Aim-ricmi 
version of Hnrupc;iii uilu-ruess in 
poetry. Oihciilcss lviih him is, nf 
Course, ti foriii nf abseil re, and a 
iili-riciihnixiiess in rendering the 
implications of iilisence fur I lie 
cniist imiMiesN nf die pm-t. " Yet t he 
ubseiice nf I lie iiiuigiiuilioil hail/ 
ll.self to he imagined" as lie pms 
it in *■ The 1‘luin Sense nf Tilings ”. 
VVith Steven® the old i|iiu®iion of 
Life tititl Art, on which ilio Ameri- 
can scene conferred so insi stent ;m 
Hwarenexs. was a (jiicMinii of the 
ful.se and die I rile sublime, nf 
whether the Ainc-riruii jmi-r could 
ml in the picture blank wiili tin v- 
iliuig resembling truditiunul suii- 
liniliy. Poetry is not u literary 
activity ; it is u v il u( activity ", 
Stevens wrote to Richard libcrhart. 
itere is the old tauiologv again, but 
Stevens presumably thought the 
pome worth making • because the 
■ vital was for- him tlie ■ inside 
of xn6 mind, the place where the 
visions nnd inventions of poetry 
used to be born, but which for that 


■Hinoirc, iiuuiiiiin.i in a >cnoc as )rcn, - _ 

were wl me developing and mature *rt, but his art ha® certainly suc- 
alms of Lawell’s great talent. It fs c ™ e d ,n not transforming his ex- 
true fhnt. Horace’s elegant density perience for us. As Helen Vetidlor 
iff apt to become in him what P. 11 !® 11 H vision — even balked 

LqweH ■ colls. J’.tha hor rifying niort- vision— is iJi» «r ..... .u— 


purpose I* now “The empty spirit/ 
In vacant space 


vision— is the end of an, then 
Lowell is inconsequential ", No 


;uiia nomtying niort- _ - . - , . . 

ntain of ephemera *' ; but Helen Lowell js inconsequential ", 
Vender's Insight doe* hold, for do,,bc he meant in be. 

' ' ’* ! ,£ u: » - T .....11 


-D-.» U v»-rt HUiU, IUI " — ■ 

When the idea is there one perceives , If in his own way Lowell does 


bow -ranch Lowell's later tone have something of what he culled 


depends on a curious kind oF sophis- Vermeer’s “grace of accuracy " it 
ccated. intercourse — rather tin- is accuracy that reduces experience 
»otw*n poet and reader, '*» *he thing itself. In the early 
a relation borrowed as it Kwra f mm naems— nmni uniii.ii, utl. 


b relation borrowed as ft were from poems— most notably in “ The 
tne- intimacy- t of- aristocrats, ■ even Quaker Graveyard “—the poetical 


ir * confined to that ‘ , . oes if* own thing; rhetoric goes 
raciaj tone. Horace hobnnbbed with through the motions, so effectively 
the ereat and influential, to whom including nil the expectable con- 


the great and influential, to whom including nil the expectable con- 
not so much culture itself as the veunona that, as Helen Vendler 


afntosphere of culture . was the SQ y s » it struck everyone as a true 
"Otoral bk.-to breathes n»d he man- P** em ■ Lowell’s great original by 
ag0a tn amplify nnd transmit the was t0 Set rid of all thnt, and only 


"“•V®, *** “"‘W 11 !. im.m ununu.c _ 

quauty Of that intercourse, while B poet could be so reductive, 
avn.rfiiio n. »vf>ii C i uanAce i„ ,u; B with a rcdiictireiiess — und of an 


avoiding its exclusiveness. In this \ vlln . a remiciiveness— unn ot an 
sense boih Lowell and Berry nitin Aniencaii ^ kind— that louves Yen is 


_uui.™ auu heh.tii.hu , 

were_ socially innovnrnry poets, 1 s!ani ' l ' 1 K- Lowell cimie in lima .to 
bringing a new kind of suavity and i n "* e ,0 ®, xc h | de eveiy vestige of 

laidAlInniiini . i : til n nitm icaI n...< .... \ ° 


bringing a new kind of suavitv and u « e iin,c IO e * c,,lt| e eveiy vesuge ot 
ftitoHociuof worldlinoss to the AmorL- rhe p / ,ciicbI Toe try could suffer 
can tradition. . too of course, as It docs in the 


um» irim i non. . “< nmrsc, as n aocs 111 tile 

Aisjotiw vita brevis for Iforuce ; want out ^ith^the Jim hwnter— but 


extreme , modern self-can- every sentence in his Iflst collection 
sciausnass about, the rclutiau of ihd is m its unlnu/> W3V ft f i Ik A 


S M ^ 1 l,e i'elulioii ofTho is in its unique way of (lie slroncesi 
wo'Md hove meant no thing m fibre of poetry. The religion that 

fteina^ifsnJ?ni’ I ' 0 T? 1 1 * 1 ’"* pcl , l,I J ps ! ,a, J.. bten ,«n #«uunct of the poetical 
uniting inspiration for his need for »n his eurlv wort hu« vnnt.Unj ...... 


f [nil i : ■ ‘T ”rl ‘' ■« xiijuiicr or tlie poetical 
fmilins inspiration for his need for in his early work has vanished cnin- 
® wmibw type of tut self conscious- plctely. This is indeed a classic 
ness, for nno life, one writing jraeiry: I.nwcll wanted it to lie 

Conscience incurable t ‘ houn-lircnking " and indeed it is,! 

convinces me I am not writing my lfJ h6 senje that some of Horace's 

life ;■ ? v d - e ; s ^ »t " uivlallzM 

W|e .nev^r. . assures which part of ’ E! c,IC i .* u \ l,, P se wbo diBlJko it 
ourself is life. [!“X e e . vo, y word 

ennuis i kur ilinrn (« nnilunn tn ||f« > 


T ’.T -.T^JSSlFB , Hr Wt ..cry wnrd 

TJ 0 il.i, T ). Y H„lk Of ,he third Un. SS 'ir pS^tj'^nSili? 

conscience 3 - |}Te N "t" 10 f- 6pt ,h * sW “ s a « d appetencies 
thnt d -^ MC ? h L vjn *-, and ‘he memory of what 

Til ® 1 atlXMO'iisnes- that- life is real, these have shown us. »• • ■ 

lire is -earnest. Lowell is ririit to t u " . . . 

imply that he - does .not A ^J? ave a,w ?> s .wondered what 

nibalise f ' hi® life, as a fellow-ooet n, 1 8 ht make df the 

said he did. in imaruc .e o. buned .humour in PhilJo Larkin't 


In vacant space 

However, this absehce has itself 
to be imagined, and the process 
prod , u f J ps ‘bat curious “ unspon- 
s *! l . e 9 and unstable eloqucnco 
wiiicb makes up Stevens's original 
“ personal -style, nr styles ; for 
ns Helen Vendler points nut. there 
■tre many of them, and their uiigu- 
lunty of rolatiiiii is purr of their 
effect. Harold JUnttm explored the 
ways in which, in the cuniext nf 
ms own theory uf influence in urt. 
ntevens ut an obsessed romantic, 
with ii visionary world nn less rich 
Hum that of Ins predecessors, anil 
no less opening on to mhtrness, 
though niherness here takes tltu 

lorm of iiegniiun: 

. . . the listener who listens in the 

and, nothing lilmself, belio!ds° W 
I nothing that is not Ihcra 
nnd iiip mulling that is,' 

Ihe Snow Man Is us 'well known 
to own ' Us 

n i ™ 1? Hu hir Eims Morci " or 

Break, Breftk, Ureiik ’’ .used to be 
m on English classroom. Tlia 
CTSlPl* ,ww mwh iHwt proclaim, 
f-Wr L h f r HP™? bleakness, h 
ilch interior |ff p nnd a close rcla- 
thm with other ness. Such n poem 
pues with iho nnieK in Steve ns’s 
journals, which apod eyes upon un 
oddly cosy and touch lug kind nf 
Inner fantasy.- “Sometimes, just 
before I go m sluep, I fancy myself 

fhi.fi, 81 — southward, I 

thill I*. It ® . simply green, iho grass 
i:» In * i ee8 .'.^ U8 . r iin enormous, con- 
or. «P dRC - - A,>d ‘ben a bit 
S'.Jm to come down 

® roei1 ."tquntuin tonight 
and Imagine a warm sen booming 


ness he needed ihe doily .support 
of rhe mad, Work. 

Stevens's AineriiMiiiiess is im- 
lnistukuhle ; tlioi uf I - 1 ini and Auden 
highly iluliiniis, if indeed ii «.m |» 0 
said to he a relcv.iiit ic.pi-ct of 
llnise two highly ariifuial luaki'is 
*md matm-'i. Amlin’s ini.ii'.iu.ir.v 
wnrld— 1 “ the simps, ■ }■«; ivnrl.s, ih,- 
whole nrerii runiiiv. Wlniv a 
{•il'iimie rnmfnris the guilty anil a 
kiss iin® iyi-.iL rriMii-s i>iliriniv^ 
l>v l hr slu- 4 .T ju.vfiil in i-spiMisihilii v 
uf lediiiiiim- : mhci ni-is hut itin,-.-; 

CiHiirtjy, mid llcftn Vi-mllcr writes 
ul "ihe 1 1 iticul appeiite ibal -lill, 
uiiivu.-itiiidlilv lu,i iimiiiellal.lv, 
wishes | hur Amlin's inline iim- ial<-m 
u-ul been spent mi ||„- 

! ' 1 ■ : s 'bc is mu in the least ,m- 

synipailu't iv alrniii Ami |.l, t »r, 

wlin.se imiiiu.sei ipi „f jjVt fl . 

ylie reviews, luu she is pi-ii’miiioi v, 
implying ill,, kindliest m.iinu'-i- 
i tun they are in Mime sense mu- 
siders. liven lier penen at lug. jiyui- 
pamv ran nrake urn liinji nf Klim’s 
i lu*» lug ini | .mil AnghV.m luiuin- 
*il lei i is , and she feels they ended " in 
JSJf ' v,, . uJl snvulied fv rb I i-r and 
fechlei iJiniuph ihe irucin of the 
Viiiure/® : so unlike lltai superbly 
full-flowing im-uiiipreiieusibilitV 
wtucli cunnmied Hi pour from the 
jjuenor uf ihe Sievuns conscious- 

ilfiSSi 

Sympathetic ns she Is. Helen 
Vcudlec, can be > censurimi® •ubuni 
the pnyoto lives nf her poets - she 

is surprisingly stuffy uluiut I swell's 
hnd muiriHge— but her level- 
hendedneas tomes out most dearly 
’"if s ‘ ud, *w» of black poets und 
women poets— pneis, that is, who 
moke a particular, point nf their 
sexual mill r.iciul slams. She greatly 
admires Adrienne Rich’s jmelrv, | m t 

IC i !L S, j ' nKval r *‘« ,r v. | tium u limit 
tlie view of woman as nurt ihiiiL. 

sonra tho Imdy wliirli 

sonic of the poem® cxiires® in„i 

R “ h """ :! 
Once m n while Someone used 
J2JS£ v,,, ‘ J’vw write 


makes art odd twist to A. 

tl.ies' um-cun poetry ° n ?» ? c/, « 

made H snineihing froKv 1 ? *» 
ran mu seiiai ate 


ran nm separate Jiiescif' <#ti 

•;vi cli-nee of n h ut hilly 


fi nni life ? 


A pi opus H,c cxtlusivelv 
rmiM iiuiMU ss- which srf J** 
wishes lu own und use' lSJj* ‘ 
l.-r re ii larks ’’ Why no, Hi 

"MM Keats nr ShSwI2? i 

•I" "’ models f„ r sSftfiSS’ 

thimigh i lie hud v : lhau£2*|l} 
dues not viin,i, : their liiute ' 

Mie is in, | tenddu «,«.!• 51 1 

either ahuui tlie iWvale 'vSH * ' 

.'T'/T wt Y C?; 

l ■ i ■ 1 1 1 1 : 1 1 1 eai.ilogue of respeofa, 
wants tn say • Greta spiiiuLt 
1 ’" * siijuiii uing * hut ih*V.,!? 


••.mil are siijoiu nine • hut dw'n. 1 ? ‘ 


A-'m.",,,.. U... nuJSJJ 


List _ lltoiinias’s \ 0 \ poems |*H. 
.iieni s own pe.it 1 tn my (j *. 

arch ; * a “ : l ‘“ ,,l,,ly “nbear®; 

m.v jester’s lulls on our four * 
■'■mull Steeples, as Suntlay dawn, l 
clear m February, and' God dir 

i i * and thu ! 

her unc bund. . V ; 

1 ’oiMry, und language- in hj 
puctry. is sexy by nature; to nsh 
u go through these sort ol wq 
is merely embarrassing. And iW 
influence of the * magnificent I * 1 [• 
does not seen, a liberating « f. 
Adrienne Rich praises a coHmbiI 
author nf " The First .Sex’Vforlq' 
>ng "to prime the imaginatlnd. 
women living todav to comeiwd 1 
mher nmde.s of existence", 
able: hut those “oilier modes^e, : 
apt to become one panbdi 
specialist nmlouk. Helen Vendbra 
usual makes a wise judjwc ... 
" I' rend, occmdiug u> Rich, vn v 
‘ terrihly limited hmh by h'unim 
and liis gender Wluit Rich lUi 
tru«* nf Freud i« of course -tnit if ' 
herself*’. 


K L • vc,l,r I’hihhcn ? ” 

did S!f my wtW’Mliwi 

« f , !| ns ■*? *beir child- 

gMjPrewIbr then d-nglturs 
tor me, pneiry any where I lived 
ux, ni. i»„e® mother, whcie I 
existed us myself. 

“ F. specially their duiiKhirix" is 
clearly a track at Y«Ji" 
daughter would have fitted in the 

pat t of her ciuiariiiusiiexs a? 
and hence. iKit.iduxirn II y, ilmii,,,,. 

! ,W Mll, isivi.|v fi-ntiile 
hVv.. to , Lvl, "! v wnwniiiui m.glit 

hm n m « p,,/yIei1 ,,v »bU udilif v 
mu nm nuts, Mem stunted as we 
hove become in the uisl, „r t \u> 

tl, ‘ b II. Mi If Off r,„„, ,he 
n«xi l, te 1 - 1 * *&**&*&• (hut it, ill* 

Pun i dc ( ,n f d bur feniiiiiniiv, ‘| hr 

» un n. 1 .* • f °il ,C,, l in ‘"b bur III In* 

un-onus moiher ■ i« not io>( ev«n tlv 
w beget ter nf the p<i(-f. H.dett 

” delusion that wiiiiug 

r°«2!e2L. >,|,,l ' <:l,Se ,,n ‘belli sc Ives, 

;! pel pciiiiiiinu of » funiusv o J 

mtact BlrlhiKKl? Rich .EVtm 
t»ay- Fiieiry wus where l lived as 

■an. «. ssj? 

> .u‘1® S ls - ‘bevq snmc-tlimg alu.ui 
the relation wirt, children i, 
to relations with adulrs" 
mini ,l - *® n ? v “i.l®l»le to Ihe 


whnflVS fc" 1 8 s ?P ara, « from but 
ift, 8 . 1 ho ™ e w, ‘h ;he American 
Kt eth ‘ C ’ ■ t ^ e P 0 ? 1 Hlld dreamer 
MJSi«.t*5 n| M slltins daily I n his 
office at the Hartford Accident and 


nibafua ’’ hi® Ufe. ag'a fellow -no er , , V T , “ «—*c *» „ 1B - 

said he did, in tfie interest of^is nn^r^ '» 1 r3! no ^Suu 1 " ^bilip LarkinS 
pdetry. That Yeatsian dichotomy has ' 1 l oem Wb itsun Weddings ”, 

-..IV rWiTOJlSH- oecu use. *e tradition . which W 


m- 


Men 'ex punged with a ^pirtTculaHy edition . which priF 

American . . thoroughness. . Turn dl>ced that poem and the poetic 

£W*W iWo ' ta 9 ea ?’ !M to!*‘Li5fe, Jffi. 0 S* JLif 1 ^ sfica » A .9 u||e *»«- 

Studies V nr turti- the letters tad "“ e .* areall y remarkable achieve- 
WOrds of the live today on- to - the I " ents ~ the renaissance one might 
pagSt . for Lowell it is all one ±?? St $*7*/ modem . American 
method of exploring and expanding po * t f y ; , r * ed as il w, that achlevc- 
ooMry as the aeJP,, making the two. «™mon the abandon- 


i»|»v 

|:l| ' 

m 


Tnftf th 5 Hartfor *I Accident and 
■Indemnity' Company, where Steven, 
eventually, became .a vice-president. 
We , learn, from Helen Vendler*® 
essays that he .declined to give the 
Charles Eliot Norton lectures at 

in “•'did age because he 
could not have taken a year off 

able 1 «! ?ce * n l“ 1U have been 
auie to return. To explore tha 

otherness of the poetry conscious- 


’ Moilrrn " iraetiy is in fact u 
iiff.in* of the pas,, fur by the fat 
it ha® been i mignircd as mnkn 


the poetry scene tins diunpd a , 
moved on, and uuwbrre is ihWuw ; 


moved on, and iiowhrrc is lhhuW ; 
ihun in America. " Miniimhut' ! 

> c place® “ I'ersimiMii 
'VI, ut ti.ipncicil to her 
and n-ltui happened m lice 
and what happem-d in her? 

Th.it If trie poem by Hubert CrtA \ 
h.n smnr thing nf the sjme rbn 1 
-i® K«fl Found hud wilt'll he w [ 
l»‘iii,! luief ami modern. But As 
iiinit-i hi, d Aihberv »re more “ ; 
kiTjiing with llir viiung AmtiiW . 
wish lnr o purity that (lofi«iL. 
make up its mind nr its worth p ( 
Ruud and all, luu gives the i|lu»n j ■ 


W m, ii nun i«fi | ivni A ivii ----- . 

id finding j,® wav along u 


HI ■ lulling m nav ai»i>K h p— . 
sum idly us spefilt at, phtf i|J“ [ 
duitiu it® best la tlefrr to »■ 
ihviiinit of life n.arle® Siwif. t? ! 
uuiirast, a " ntuiiiiialin ’’ of sow- ?. 

'ivnii happily uhl-fashiwicrf. lt f ; 
lm piiirui i,n rhuivin, which AJ- }_ 
Hou smaii would have seen ihepAi 

With only his feclde Unfertl ' 1 . 

1 u tell him where he is ■ ■' {,'■ 

And every limn a mnuniain ' 

Of fresh corpses to load up 


ZSSSL 19 h si «P>y ‘bm unV can 
separate oneself f ro ,n niber 
aduh a, but not from children ? 

vir « in * a wo»!f 

ui d h' n , d ^ d - he I* ‘btoghter. but 
neI5 f I°u !. m , a * ln0 rto Conscious- 
w f 1 extending tr« thjr 

SSSSiii. i IJ]l / a, »erh Bowen cuuld 
marvellously inuigbie and wine 
aliOLt hH» i..n , ,7,„. Rj c h“, “Z* 


rake them tn the other tide {' 
Where there are a plenty moti j fc 
I d say by now he must be coBlut" [ 
As u* which side is which : f. 


I d iav it doem'i matter • ' 
Foe ms of every moment tto * **■ 
old-fii shinned and the tip-ie^: 
coexisting, as no doubt they *'*£ 
have, Helen Yendiar leans ■»*? 
aide of uncertsioty tArt** 
Ammons) as beirtff tlie cosMjif • 


Ammons) as being tfie eo 01 *! 
« least <fa« dose, thing ; tot 
her invariable charily Spg^ 




v ^ "TT *• saw W 't^u^SSTS 

; 6f coursq the structuralist® will tic' DWiSoeSiva * ♦? OUt l ! ie roman -- . 

sS2S“S‘S»S, 

^ w. 9 MaEff , s “rfe J u ™F ui ““ 

A'fn SfjV 


Among My Souvenirs 

. . (For T.Mj*.) ; • , t 


her, invariable charily 
Simic she deprecates his " »**»*!, 
for climax,'' and lhai his 
" tend - ttM ruetia. a knaMlf > 


or climax,'* and that tus t-r; 
tend towards a known r * 3*4 
Vera ificy "Jess tha caph” -.1 


He/piiig you glue an ME 10$ ■ ' 

(fCH Suhritle for ages 12 to — quote 

Fnnliil’I hear t l u e , ancient Sirens’ iphinr* 
^rul a hJl?V f d , sl i k on which a mine dene, 


•vitinr wwa exmonna * ' ukf I 

h*Ve explored blindly, but new. »» | 
justice, they musr he •sen,,-* 8 . 1 


doing' 'it. “ L 

This book give* one o.reoi L 

ft £ sk« fl-*>.— _.f m «i*aSnaf) OOtfttJ' ■- 


Tin* hook give* one a.r«« 1 

of the flowering of Amerietn P®”® I. 

and of wfui mau mi>II COlM ■. I 


jfctKer wi^h the painting® in which «/.»(# n B „i 

*■ m&rAit 'ia-?S 2 k«SI.£ 2 W. « 




. /ffiPf- ^ &****■ by till*™ 


ThM summer .- at a seaside raree-show 

tSSBVi?5^ 9r the stairs ’ en pnes of fear 
■ cmdviz at dawn 1 now em •' 


"■ MirTtljilMJ VI «1 ■■•*• - .. u 

and of what may well 
thought of an iu greatot*. « r 
epiico. Most poet* In any »g B 'JL, 
always fa]J by fbe way, *Tf 
cannot and should not bP J 7 rtP yr 


tJIUUfUl V* W II* - -U1 

epiico. Most poet* In any »g B ^ 
aiwovs fall br the way, 


always 

cannot and should not m *»;*■; ur 
wonder if Helen iS 

perused Louie Untertneyer's «•«» 
anthology of the American JP «5 - . 
of the FftfOs end 

ted on rhe many voices 10 b ® "JJjT- 

there line Are 


there that are 






Jonathan Price 


voice from the fH»M- 1 J'* 

iniifidcitr, however, *h*n 
ipbdish Ms ■. hraufj(i»rv-^ i yi. ; ,: 
others ioo— ^will seon «*** 9< . 

■s' they do.; 


I 
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The tourist hordes from Tartary 


By Kyril Fitzlyon 


A. C. CKOSS : 

** By the Bank® of the Thames '* 
Russian® in Eighteenth Century 
Britain 

358pp. Newtonvillo, Massachusetts: 
Oriental Research Partners. $22,50. 
0 89250 085 9 

“ Men and women are falling over 
tiiemsclvos to adopt something from 
the English ; everything English now 
scents to us good, cl, arming and 
everything enchants us.” So wrote 
the Russian journalist Novikov in 
1783. And Princess Dashkov, who 
had helped to install Catherine the 
Great on tlie throne of Russia and 
wiio knew the value of flattery, 
lamented to tlie British ambassador 
in St Petersburg: “Why was I not 
born an Englishwoman ? " 

By now, two centuries Inter, we 
have grown unused to such language, 
at least coming from that part of 
the world. But the latter half of the 
eighteenth century wos witnessing 
Russia's first love-affair with Eng- 
land — a one-sided love-affair, admit- 
tedly, since the admiration was 
hardly mutual. The emergence or, 
rather, eruption, of Russia on th e 
European scene to form -part of the 
European state system dated back 
to the beginning of the century. In 
England'® and West European eyes 
genorallv, Russians were still no 
better tiihn savages, Asiatics, with 
all that that implied. (Horace Wal- 
pole, meeting Princess Dashkov in 
1770, thought her not ugly “for' an 
absolute Tartar ”.) 

. Besides, they were becoming 
daugerau® savages, bcut, a it would 
seem, on. world domination or, as 
It was then called, Universal Mon- 


archy. That, surely, was mude 
manifest by Peter the Great’s bid 
(eventually successful) tu supplant 
Sweden a* tlie Grcut Power oF the 
North and by his annexation of 
much of tlie Baltic sea-coaat, the 
first step, it was agreed, in that 
direction. Moreover, Peter's ambi- 
tion to build a navy and his 
measures to realize his ambition 
were interpreted ns a potential 
threat to basic British Interests. 

To the Russians themselves, oF 
course, the acquisition of die Baltic 
provinces appeared no nmre than 
a legitimate restitution of territory 
to its rightful owners. The Neva 
outlet to the sea and the area 
where St Petersburg was being 
built niurkcd the spot where, 
acrordiug 10 tradition, 1 lie Russian 
state came into being in the ninth 
ccimu-y and which had relatively 
recently — soma three • or four 
generations back-been wrested 
from it by the Swedes. This, how- 
ever, was not generally taken into 
account by the West, and the 
possibility of forcing Russia to 
relinquish St Petersburg wns ser- 
iously discussed in British govern- 
ment circles. 

Ir was against this background 
(which docs not- form part of A: G. 
Cross’s story) that the first Russian 
ambassador — Andrei Mntvecv — 
arrived in England in 1707, some 
nine year® after Peter the Great's 
stay in this country— the first 
Russian sovereign 'ever to have 
visited it and the first and last to 
have stayed in it for any length of 
time. Those oE his successors who 
subsequently made their appearance 
here, did so merely as distinguished 
visitors to be entertained by the 
British government for a few dnys 
on state occasions. They cortninly 
did not come os self-confessed 
pupils or .apprentices, to learn a 
craft or a trade.. Peter, In tills as in 
so much else, inaugurated a tradi- 


tion which in i lie eighteenth century 
led liis countrymen to “ the hunks 
of the Thames ” (und inspired Dr 
Cross tu write his book). 

Tliere hud, nf course, us Cross 
points tin 1 , buc -11 Muscovite ambassa- 
dors in this coil 11 try before 

Matveev's appointment, hut they 
were occasional envoys only, who 
came to fulfil some particular mis- 
sion and then went home again. 
Matveev was the first to be ap- 
pointed permanent Russian ambassa- 
dor and tn become a regular 
member of t he diplomatic corps in 
London. In thnt capacity he wns 
quite unwittingly nnd certainly un- 
willingly to perform fnr his col- 
leagues' a considerable service. 

A little over n year after his 
ni-rivnl lie had the regrettable 
experience of linviug his carriage 
stepped in a London street while on 
official business, of being beaten up 
by. bailiffs of creditors to whom lie 
owed some £50 and of being 
drugged off to a debtors 1 prison. 
Hi® debts were modest enough rela- 
tively, to those incurred by his 
fellow ambassador® and he was 


released the following morning after 
lodging a® strong a complaint as 
he.. was capable.. ol- Peter the Great 


People of the posad 


By Isabel de Madariaga 


I. MICHAKI. HITTI.K { ’ 

The Service City 

State end Townsmen in Russia, 
1600- J 800 

29Sp]i. Hurvut'd University Press. 
0 674*80170 9 ■ 

The study of- the Russian city has 
ort the whole been neglected, par- 
ticularly by Western historians who 
have found a richer lode to explore 
in the glamour of the ruling elite 
or the oppression, of the peasantry.' 
Hence, T, Michael Ifittle's survey 
of the Russian city duting Ltvo cen- 
turies is a very welcome addition 
to the growing .body' of serious 
monographs on Russibn •• -history 
available to non-Russian speaking 
readers. 

■ In a somewhat forbidding pro- 


Hittinayy chapter die author * cour-' 
ageously embarks on the t$sk of de- 
fining the object of. his study anew, 
or, to put - it in - his a toriris, be 
Attempts to “ develop* a* corideptual 
or taalytical' moddl' thaT will .faith- 
fully ' represent the '' Iqwos ■ and 
townsmen in relation l to' the broader 
state order 'of modern Russia”. Dr 
Hittle comes up with the concept of- 
the service city,, which conveys a 
very fgir- picture- of the relationship 
between; ruler and i.r'uled In the 
Russian city /end between '.the city- 
and the citizen. At the same time 
Dr Hittle places bis Russian, city 
Firmly in ‘ the • context of . pre- 
industrial. cities the world over, and 
this: frees the reader from the temp* 
tation to make constant and . usually 
fruitless comparisons with feudalism 
and with- the Western, -European 
World. "Stadt Luft " did not make, 
"fret” in Russia. 

At the heart of the Russian city 
was the posad, tite settlement to 
which • registered town dwellers, 
mainly ■ traders ' and - producers, 
belonged but which excluded all the 
flbtssm and jetsam who provided 
the essential'.services which kept the 
oity going. Hie people oi; the posad, 
or . posadskiye lyudi were not a 
bourgeoisie. They were too poor. In. 
a poor state, to achieve any kind 
°r economic* muscle. Their status 
and functions had been regulated in 
the great Code eE 1649: in exchange 
theoretical monopolistic cpn- 
t »! oF economic life in the city; 
which- excluded -all theft- more , 
dynamic rivals, they carried out 
“tost Of the duties which the stpte , 


= could not as yet undertake- with its 
own employees in the field of tax 
1 and revenue collection. 

The cities did not escape peter I’*, 
reforming zeal, but thriugli he' 
hoped to turn the : town' dwellers 
into b.urgliors, his concept of the 
sals, Pohtoix/ont merely turned them 
into more thoroughly controlled 
ess executants pf government policies. 
The ettazon continued to be bound 
to his posad by the common and 

slwred .esponaibJlides for Laxo® and ■ 

T"" services. Tlie first substantial brook 
has in- this system canto lu 1775 wlioii 
par- Catherine H replaced ihd poll lax 
who -by a tax on capital for tho wealthier 
lore merchant class. The solidarity of ihe 
title posad was broken when the rlritest 
1 try . 1 group was tints excluded from the 
rvey common tax burden. Urban exolu- 
cen- slvtsm was further undermined 'by 
tlon the permission granted to all and 
io us sundry.to embnrk'.on manufacturing 
tory - enterprises In tiiat same year, 
ring Finally, the charter to the towns in 
1785 reorganised the cities on new 
pre- Pt'tofSpJes, attempting to open up 
our- tile. “ urban estate ” to.all those whri 
de- owned, property, in a town, and 
tew. slowly phasing- out the concept oE 
he ?crvlce, jiow that the state was 
tual developing its own bureaucracy. 

“ft .The main weakness qf Dr Hittle’s 
ana .otherwise excellent survey is tiiat it 
ider relies alnioat exclusively on second- 
vy ond printed ; sources. In tiie 
it of- earlier part of his book tills is not 
'* a of major importance, since a murt- 
snip her of valuable monographs bqve 
W e ' fioon publJiliqd in the &vjet Union.' 
taty- But when he reaches the Charter 
he has to fall back on 
city historians like Kize wetter dr Ditya- 
pre* tin who wrotp at tite end of (he 
■no nineteenth century or the beginning- 
(tan* of tint twentieth, at a time when 
■ally- -toe tsarist government -could do . 
Ilsm nothing riSit. As a result 
>e f n Catherines' Charter was. widely cbn- 
take. ddinned as Hl^adapted to Russian 
social «nd economic urban structure, 
city much was too weak to enable the 
t to . pity to stand up to the state- 
lore, appointed governors. Dr Hittle is 
:ers, less. censorious,, and 4* willing to 
tne admit the potential for Improved 


(as Cross could have mentioned) 
demanded the execution of those 
responsible for the outrage and was 
hardly appeased by a personal letter 
from Queen Anne m which shfi 
assured him that sorry as she was 
about tite whole business, she was 
bound by tho laws of England, 
which did not regard that particular 
type of incident as n criminal.' let 
alone a capital, offence. But the 
Incident served .a useful purpose, 
nevertheless, since it led to an Act 
of Parliament guaranteeing, for the 
first time In English history, diplo- 
matic iimiiunity in this respect to 
foreign representatives. 1 . . 

Among the duties of the Russian 
ambassador naturally was that of 
looking after the interests of bis 
compatriots. At first those were, 
for idle most part, young men sent 
to study navigation and shipbuild- 
ing, to the increasing disapproval of 
die native population who objected 
to foreigners learning "trade 
secrets”. .Russian apprentices aud 
itovql tarots wore kept on short 
common® and led, on the whole, 
a Fairly cheerless existence. One of 
them, hi fact, was reported to have 


"gone nuid fimil niclu.icin.ily " and 
wus di.scim.TL-d sitting naked in hi* 
100111 with “un one 10 pay for 
hi... nt.d lUitiiing In pay with r ', und 
the landlord 11 ndcrsii.nd. 1 hly eager 
to have him ru mured 10 a lui.Htic 
asylum- Others— several of them— 
were driven by penury to join the 
British navy and even change their 
religion, presumably the mare easily 
to merge with their buck ground. 

But- these were early days. Under 
the stem eye of Peter the . Great, 
always nnxini.® to extract every 
ounce of profit from all his under- 
takings, Russia 11 visitors to England 
(and, for that mutter, tn other 
ton n tries > were li-nited to those 
specially selected by the govern- 
ment and sent out with some 
strictly utilitarian motive in view. 
Such motives continued tu hold 
sway under Peter’s successor®, nnd 
men went abroad to learn 'soma 
definite trade. That die pupils 
were, on tlie whole, apt is shown 
by the success of the government’s 
policy. The Russian navy can be 
said to have been entirely created 
by tlie efforts oE those trained in 
Western Europe, mainly in England 
and with tlie British navy. Russian 
agriculture benefited enormously 
by the schools set up under the 
guidance of men who had studied 
agriculture in this and other Euro- 


E ean countries, and tlie same can 
e said of engineering, physics, 
medicine, engraving and other arts 


aud sciences. 

But the latter half of tho eight- 
een th century — and it is with tlie ' 
latter half that Cross predomin- 
antly deals — saw the appearance in 
Russia of an entirely new motive 
for visiting foreign countries : 
pleasure. In 1762, during liis short 
stx-mon tils’ reign before he wns 
toppled by liis wife Catherine and 
murdered . almost immediately 
aftqr, .rcter HI had. time to intro- 
duce an important piece of legis- 
lation which freed the Russian 
gentry from obligatory state ser- 
vice and allowed them, if they so 
wished, to travel abroad. Those 
who could afford It, therefore, 
eagerly copied the Western fashion 
of the Grand Tour, and though 
they went mostly in Germany und 
France, a considerable number 
ventured as far as tills country. 
Here they ' were gaped at as ‘a’ 
" horde . of Tartars " (Wnlp ole's 
expression), but nevertheless estab- 
lished a lively trad it ion of anglo- 


maniu, which persisted until the 
1917 .evolution ami manifested 
itself in a variety of ways, includ- 
ing _ an ad'diciKin to products of 
lint is It origin. My own grand- 
father kept up the hubit started 
l»y his grandfather — one of (be 
eighteenth ec 1 mn-y tourists des- 

cribed by Crass — of ordering liit 
carriages in England. They stm.J 
In serried ranks iu tite coach- 
house (milt for them and were 
shown tn my siblings and myself 
with pride us being the best in the 
world becniise they were English. 
Whether they were really all that 
good I have no means of checking. 
What Russian tourists and appren- 
tices had in common was their 
admiration for English girls und 
gardens. They thought both tlie 
most beautiful they E.ad ever seen 
anywhere and imported them l»y 
means, respectively, ul* marriage 
and uniuiLion. 

There wys yet another bond — or 1 
less tungible kind— -which the tour- 
ist® (including my carriage-addicted 
ancestor) helped to forge between 
England and Russia and which was 
destined to play a certain role in 
Russian history; the Craft of Fi-ee- 
masonry, originally brought from 
England, tradition says, by Peter 
the Great himself. This tradition is 
of doubtful ( validity, though Cross 
does not reject, it outright, merely 
stating that “the tsar was allegedly 
initiated into- tlie secrets of the 
Craft -by Sir Christopher Wren”. 
However, the British provenance of 
Russian Freemasonry is not in dis- 
pute and die first two of Russia's 
Provincial Grand Masters (in die 
1730s and 1740s) were both of 
. them Britishers. Catherine die 
Great, suspicious, probably unneces- 
sarily, of net- sou's possible, oven if 
indirect, connexion with the Craft, 
suppressed the Masonic lodges in 
Iho 1790s, hut lltey wore revived 
for a short time after her death. It 
was, however, the Grand Orient and 
it® derivatives (with which Cross 
does not, of course, deal) that nt a 
still inter period lmd probably the 
greater part to play, tin superseded, 


apparently in the early year® of till* 
.century, l»y a native variety, which 
itoolf ceased to exist after tite 


Author . 


urban .administration implicit in the 
reform. It is an . act of fa|Hi on his 

nftnH CA 1 - >.»( ^ J k • l_ 


part fdr not a single ‘ monograph 
based on the* records of city 
dumas and town assemblies has 

bean published since , Khewetfer 
produced his monumental work, 
mainly based on Moscow: in 1909. 
It. is the -great merit of' Dr Kittle's 
book tiiat by bringing together ■ in 
a coherent form- all -tys do knOw. 


a coherent form all - tye do kn 0 w, 
be forces us to face the yawning : 
gaps in ©dr: knowledge at< the very 
end of, the period he lias chosen.' ' - 


He was only a little man, 

Not cveh as tall ns you, 

A rubbery ball of a little man 
Whose ayes, between edges of white. 

Were excessively blue. 

Go on, ring the belt of his house, \ 

Which now belongs to the state. 

Pay at tha door, and being small 
Yourself, you will learn 
A few ways to compensate. > 

On the ground floor the seigneur 
Sat down at this polished oak : 

■It. was rather too bad that puffs of wind 
Down t h is se igneurial chith hey blurted 
His M iddle Ages with smofte. 

When it cleared, he bounce d 
. Up these wide stairs (0 his mosque. 

Ii was here he wibottoned his shoes 
Ai}d revealed his odorous' 

Striped cotton socks. 

It was here he called " Allah is One," *'■ 
And knocked his brow on the floor , 

Until thou ght Sab out death, and thpt 
Catafalque there, made him 
Skip to delight® next door. 

Nertt dpor among dagger* and divans 
He blocked back cup after tup ' * 

Of sherbet (or colva or. cognac ) . 

Which a naked Circassian, lie thought, 
Came in to fill up* 

That point finished his fancy*— no doubt 
A lack of cash was the cause. 

He would blow out his tallow behind 
Coloured glass, and sneak . . 

From his fancied amours - 

To this room dusty with whitewash, . - 
To this qctual mattress of hay. 

By the way, lift that lid on the (able : ■ : ■ , 
In plaster, that is the Hand of the Master 
Which 1 time has turned grey. . . 

It was here he was cornered by dying. 

And cut to his tiny size. 

Even sa, death faded to extinguish, 

T he carpenter saw with surprise, that 
Chicory-blue of his eyes; ; 


Revolution. 

Inevitably perhaps, and to tha 
intense annoyance of thaiy lass well- 
travelled compatriots, some nt least 
of the Russian Grand Tourist®, on 
their return home, not only gave 
■ rtionisoivei airs, but looked down on 
everything Russian ns being shoddy 
and backward. Besides which, a* 
Cross palm* out, many Russian* 
were trying "to catch up with tlie 
West hi some of its least praise- 
worthy aspects” and- squandered 
tit 0 Jr money abroad on dubious 
escapades. A- -satirical journal wa* 
nrohably well justified Ju publish- 
ing Ihe following mock now® Item: 
"A yotum Russian plfliol", it said, 

• who had been travelling lu foreign 
part® for the enlightenment of Itin 
mind and who, having duly profited. 

. has returned a perfect swine, may- 
be seen free ot clinrgo in iwmy 
part® of this city.” • 

' Satirists, however, should not- be 1 
taken for faithful chroniclers of 
their time In actual fact* die pig. 

: lets grew less often into swine than 
Into useful members of society, 
all. the more useful' for having 
seen how the other half at 
thb world lilted. By arid large, the 
returning tourists werq able t» 
bring beck with titom Idea* and 
Impression* which, even if'dtfficult 
to evaluate or to define 'with' any 
precision, nevertheless had the 
effect of drawing Russia into the 
- mainstream of West European 
civilization. ; . 7 ..,^' 


a useful purpose. Tn that age of 
Inordinate respect for "show ”, for 
what the French called " parattre ”, 
the ago of Versailles and Blenheim 
Palace, it made them and, therefore, 
their country, seem in -the -eye* of 
their- hosts more acceptable;., more 
" otic pf ua ”, There is little dotiW 
diet this, la turn, eased the 1 admit- 
tance of Russia) *0 ardently desired 
by. Catherine .the Great, into the 

- community of European nations. ' 

Dr Cross's study li important la 
that it. shows elderly Britain's con- 

- trlbution to tlie * awakening of 
Russia and to the part it played in 
Russia's Wes tern bat ion. fn : doing 


Geoffrey Grigson 


; oo,. it combines scholarship'.-* with 
* enviable lightness of touch. X% 'is 
pleasant to real! to that this is 
merely tho. first volume of a larger 
work. Cross promises a companion 
volume which will describe tha 
.activities not of Russians in; 
Britain in quest of knowledge and 
Information, but of the British In 
. ' Russia during the same period, 

,1 MJciebs to Impart these tiling* .with, . 
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The Hand that maims Boyish in Biarritz 


By Galen Strawson 

BRIAN ALDISS I 
Moreau's Other Isiund 
174pp. Cape, £4.95. 
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Angus McMoreau, so Brian Aldiss 
tolls us, was a gentleman of sonic 
distinction nt like Edinburgh 
Academy of Surgery, ami a pupil 
of Thomas Huxley. When H. G, 
Wells published The Island of Dr 
Morenu, in 1896, McMorcnu made 
a snuckle of a Me, struck by the 
. resemblance between himself and 
' wicked Dr Moreau, vivlsectiomst 
extraordinary, and brought a law- 
suit against Wells. No one could 
resemble AJdiss's modern Morenu, 
Mortimer Dart, genetic engineer. 
Snt genetic engineering now is as 
topical as vivisection was in Wells's 
day — the air is thick with litigation 
and legislation — and Wells would 
surely have approved of Aldiss's 
'dramatization of the moral problems 
it poses. 

Wells’s Dr Moreau, practised in 
secret on a remote Pacific island to 
produce a series of grafted mon- 
strosities, half-human animate, Hie 
Benec People. When Aldiss's Calvert 
Roberts, a United Suites Under- 
Secretory or State, survivor of a 
apace shuttle shot down in the 
. war of 1996. is cast , up on Moreau's 
other isiund, he finds a flourishing 
. modern version of the Wellsian 
bestiary'. The island is iuliabited 
not only by the survivors of 
Moreau's original experiments, but 
also by the products of Moreau's 
successor, Dart, Hie bated " Mus- 
ter", who intervenes in the natural 
order not by scalpel but by. bio- 
chemical recomb i na i ion. 

Dart is n gene-freak with a 
eanHis-sfeed grudge, a Dlstavnl 
• Baby, a limbless thalidomide victim. 

He's read oil the books on the 
. "Outsider’s'* syllabus and stands 
weH. over two metres tall in hia 
>- mrabmuoal limbs, leaving his com- 
pound with whip and gun to bring 
the Boast People to heel. 

Believing at first that Durt is un 
independent crank, Roberts is dis- 
mayed to find that he is in fact 
pari of the US war effort, employed 
and funded by Ms own depart mem, 

- authorized by his own rubbers lamp 
signature ; and that tho new Beast 
People are only a by-product of a 
line of research that fins culmlnniud 
in a breed of grcy-sculed gnomes, 
thb SRSRs — Stand-hy Replacement 
Sub-Race, Mark I, fodder for future 
wars. TJtelr advantages ? " They are 
immune to certain radiations lethal 
to ils. Restate in only seven months, 
bulk lass, consume less food, loss 
oxygen. All telling plus-factors In 
the sort of catastrophe scenario 
they ore designed for ", Aldiss has 
an. ear for the obscenity of modem 
war's cold maximizations. 

‘ -Moreau's Other Island is a clear, 
if disquieting Success. What inter- 


ests Aldiss most is Robert's rela- 
tions with the Beast People. Self- 
confessed prig, self-deceived be- 
liever, an unattractive specimen of 
man, Roberts is continually con- 
fronting the Boast People, most of 
whom arc hideously deformed, prog- 
nathous, bixarrciy hirsute, shifty- 
eyed — snuffling faithful cuniua 
liernie ; lambent-eyed feline Bella ; 
sly vicious Poxy, Beatrix Potter's 
niglitnuirc ; Alpha mid Bela tlic 
gorilla men, a pair of Bull Men, tho 
Bear Beinps, u “Swine Woman with 
hideous visage and plodding guit ", 
His moral outrage at their creation 
is nit unthinking reflex rcHCtion, but 
justified none the less ; for their 
lives are miserable, brutish, and 
vicious. 

Rudimentarily self-conscious, 
speaking a debased sub-pidgin, 
indoctrinated in a religion of fc.ir 
(“The bigger Muster in the Sky/ 
wirii a bigger Whip ami u bigger 
trip' 1 ), rliey arc too much like men 
not to suffer from being as they are; 
and are consumed by blood-lust 
hatred of anything with “ Four 
Limbs Long ”, the " Muster " above 
all. Only the delightful and utterly 
promiscuous Seal People by whom 
Roberts is rescued, and with whom 
he spends a few innocently orgiastic 
days, are happy and unresen tful. 

It .takes a lot to shake Roberts's 
egotistical and authoritarian prig- 
gery and to disrupt his moral auto- 
matisms, but loss of fuibh is a help. 
His final position as a believer is 
almost comical in its careful mini- 
malism and in its absurd pessimism. 
He moves, via a deepened If exag- 
gerated vision of humanity's 
bestiality, to a comprehension of 
Hie undeniable humanity of rho 
Beast People, an awareness " that 
they have most tilings i n common 
with my own kind ", He comes to 
co-operate in Foxy's destruction of 
Dari’s scientific installations, and is 
shocked by love at the death-bed of 
Bella, Dart's cat-woman servant 
who had tended his fever and 
shared his bed. 

Aldiss develops his story with 
considerable fidelity to Wells's 
original, although Ills Beast People 
"E violent and less articulate 
than Wells s, nn<| thoir song has 
changed (where Wells has '« His Is 
ihe House of Puhi./His is the Hand 
that Mukex./IIis is the Hand ih.it 
Wounds./ His is the Hand that 
Heals. , Aldiss bus ' The Master’s is 
tho Head that Bhimcs/Tha Master’s 
is the Voice that Names . , . Hand 
that Malms . . . Whip that Tamos 
• ■ ■ Wroth that Humes. . But 
there is nlso much thut is quite 
new; and the Inmk is nlivo with 
undeveloped possibilities and in- 
triguing tweaks of theory, 

Dialogue tends to he implausibly 
siitr, hut Aldiss writes with ui trac- 
tive economy, and with sonic clo- 
gRncc in narrative passages. . It is 
a pity that ho smudges q cioan 
conclusion by dragging the sea into 
nn uncomfortable metaphor for the 
flawed human mind. But Moreau's 
Other Island, ,_100 t years after Its 

other- 
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SIMON RAVEN : 

An Inch of Fortune 
176pp. Blond & Briggs. 
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"Thirty years ago . . Several 
good novels, hy such ns I’hnrles 
Dickens und George Klim, begin 
thut way, acquiring un ntUliuniuil 
iiistorir.il i merest. An Inch of for- 
tune is not quite llte Mime. It was 
written thirty years ago (Simon 
Raven tells us in his preface) und 
suppressed until now. for fear of 
libel actions. ** It takes me buck 
rn my spunky youth ", he writes, 
■' when l first went in Biuri it/ 
thirty years ago, saw luls.i Maxwell 

K liiin, and even bowed to Wallis 
’indsor." 

So /In Inch of Fortune is n 
museum piece, rather than a his- 
torical novel. But it is certainly 
of historical interest — just as much 
as the current television series 
about the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor, also written by Simon 
Raven, In these dramas his tone 
is grave, responsible, middle-uged: 
it is amusing to contrast them with 
this " spunky -youth ” novel, defi- 
antly hostile to gravity and respon- 
sibility. 

The Windsors make nn appear- 
ance, very lightly disguised as the 
Duke and Duchess of Puntmi 
(named, perhaps, after Ponton 
Street, tho home of ihe Comedy 
Theatre). They enter the bar of 
a gruiul hotel in Biarritz — " with a 
handful of the nastiest people In 
Europe. The Duchess (mi American 
of low extraction) gave a grout 
wave, the Duko smirked and the 
nastiest people in Europu sneered." 
The young author appends a cross, 
boyish homily about tho dullness 
of ihe very rich and tho venomous- 
ness of thoir parasites. Ho is as 
severe ns tho. Archbishop or Cumer- 
bury was when he rebukod the Duke 
of Windsor for seeking privnla hap- 
piness 4 within a social circle wlutsu 
standards and wny of life me ullca 
to all the bust instincts of his 
people ”. 

The curious thing is that iho 
novel is genorally opposed to any 
form of solf-rightcoiiMioss. Thu hero 
M himself a puvuslte on the very 
rich ; and the hook tends, doubt less 
ironically, to immune his values. 
He is called Lunin Sti Hoy and Is 
spending his vacation frmti Cam- 
bridge as tutor to the .son of n very 
rich vyotnnn. Simon Haven tells us 
ihnt ho himself pci formed such u 
chore, and thus reached Biarritz - 
whidi was considered fashion-able 
by his employer, because of the 
visitations of the Windsors. 


In the novel, however. Kmiic has 
ii snuggle to get in Biairii/. His 
employer thinks ii might he better 
for him to take her son soiling 
at Aldeblirgh. Nn fun fur Kmiic. By 
Jiook ami by crook, lie gels to 
Biarritz - -where he vail mingle 
with “the mistiest people in 
Kurnpe" and sileer happily ui the 
other parasites. 

Nasty little Teieiue, the hoy 
Ksille is KHoriii: 1 ., is presemed .is a 
victim of right eon-; authorities, lie 
was ex]tel|ed from Khm at the age 
of fourteen. Ksiue himself iv.ts ex- 
pelled at the age of seventeen. They 
are hot It (heeiliillv caddish in the 
nianner of the Ihiliearahle ll.issing- 
loit. Cambridge mu hors often seem 
loo “ o Id-hoy ish ", too fascinaied hv 
school and university: we think ot 
Michael Frayn and Simon tlr.iv, 
as well ns* Simon Haven, Bin here 
the old hny isliiu-s.s is ju.Milii-d, ■ li«- 
niulinr and his hero being sn young, 
so new to old-boy .status. It is fu-sli 
und blatant, in us in im' hie von* sitoli- 
btslinoss. 

K.smc has been irritated by 
teachers and dons trying m appeal 
to his better nature. He is inclined 
to associate this dreai.v niiieteL-iiili- 
century wort It in css with Oxford, 
remarking of one of his mIioo]- 
masters: " Aniuitg Oxford men, ir 
seems, the belief about man loving 
the highest dies hard.*’ An even 
worthier Oxford man turns up to 
embarrass the muighicnus Kmiic : 
lie is positively decent, keen on 
sailing, engaged t» ait as bobdav 
liiior to another miii hi the wiy 
rich woman. “Hu bad spots. sih-p 
tacles and a 1 belief ’ in sou.iIimii ", 
complains the Camlii idp,e toioi. - It 
w.is ail rather dcprcsMiii:." 

Tlic two tutors do not g.-t on. 
r-sme s charge plavs upon his un.ii's 
Umibndge envy and m.tli.v. “Uas 
it vmi telling nn< how pnnnmus 
Oxford men ore? " Tncitre «sks 
liiiiocciiily. “An Oxford man si.imU 
un Ins dittiiilv like a tail wlm ,.,n*l 
..™* »»d Tmrnce get rid 
nr H e Oxford man by feeding him 
u pill thut' will turn Ins mine ml. 
Mins winning an immoral Vienne 
nver the forces of piety, ngbteous 
ness and worth. 

i'Vntu the luulmrN pi i face we 
Rainer that in Ids nine i In- wmw 
Cumbridgu could nff. c in Hie way 
of irritaling Oxford-type vitimt 
wea. the liberal pieties of V M. 
inraicr .Mr Ha vender hues Him hr 
iirjftiiiully cnlled this novel a 
SH K r tv liunritx, Ig milei u, n „ H -fc 
A Passage to India. Hr frit Hiat 
l orMftr was ’• idle. iMmpncil. x.nur- 
linioiihuis . . . and foi ever mu king 
tip to the working class.” He urai. J 
J'.sme Sa l oy as a co»trast-a Imn- 
R‘.v lighter, a grafter, eager lu the at 
llte upper class of roomy, and tints 
jojii then’ ranks. 

Kmiu-'s snobbery is line In the 
period. He is very upset ufrmii the 


description " Mud cut " n- v 
port. “ Why the hell 
leave had tlic setife to 
...... ? HI,.- 

very dubious cwinotaikL 
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master of understanding 

S. S. Prawer 


By 


1,11,1 j. r-STw lil-wi'Jf 

ex-n-f lifer of ihe Kinn . . >1 S' 
iinvly observed. CumoriilM » 1 
ihe I'tfjtK did prefer the Si' 
\un.e_ of the « undcrBrflduajev! 
examinee, the truinue, to the^ 
»»* »«* "Mmlcnt", tkeS 
mg piTMin, working, tisinshiii, 
leri. (Perhaps ,t J, th ff ^ 
qiiei uliiiis', cxanuiivc'.s deierati. 
aiiilimiiv that prevents Canlri 
men and women from atklnim* 
rank of Prime Minister.) WfcL 
believes in "Oxbridge" shoukt 
that the word ” stmlem” w 
tionally low-class at Cembrifer 
high-class at Oxford. 

The novel is smartly obi tec 
loti, altniit the foibles of the tv 
\ ei y rich, as observed by Ja 
sorions parasite. Sandra, Ia>- 
empioyer, is frantic, silly t 
delightful : she swings beiKtnc 
generosity and ridiculous 4 
paring (called "being good r:- 
tmmev She suspects tlad 
ft lends are flaitorors and baf! 
viiiits wlleix. hut everyone fd; ' 
way to ui.mipuKuc and exploit j 
The young oarusites In f» 
Waugh's novels rather liked k 
bossed by this sort of wonuo.h 
lev Anus’s pai a site-hero, in llh 
It iVore, hated the scone. Mr Rite 
Ksnie is in ttvn minds. 

'Ihe plot comer ns Ms met rfL 
lo exploit Ids etupinvcr by btinn 
the siTiets »( her »ex lift Hi i 
getting her into tumble mm. ' 
etuif-my i egolatinns. lit wife 
in this; tile uuoiry he kicqulmr. 
jiiiii the appioval of the Bulim: 
at t’aiithi idge. who pat hhut^ 
little head. Mr Rovt'lt 
wi lin n in the inunncr of autf 
puiilH-irhonlhoy (hb vfrywai' 
an anagram of " Kv.mx Mum |f 
nc\n mint; 'O than l 1 * 
iiirny, hoxisit hook, witnoam* 
ot the neat tragedy iniimaud» l 
later novels, the patlius pi IM' 
t ad. a social ulinibtr, notv 1 ! 
IP nih'io-iii. ' 

We do well to feel Mwy W* 
hum i og 1* •■me, t limiting .wilt*;, 
so Imi d, only to meet M 
the iiii-.iirxt prople hi r.urtpt* ; 
Inch vl t-oi tune cottl atai aw? 
id Greek and 1 .din 
them itiixpi imed. *o that • 

h.niu in xiipttesling 5f2c 

foe Simon Haveu -**Mon* ■ 

vs huh may he tr^toWM 

up to Hell’* It 

being raptinus mid ccowloj* 1 
Siiutoi Have o's nnvw 
novels ilgonaltvi A.r* hr*' 


fun, and will triiMilfl ** 
>eiws tu come. 
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SCOTT SOMMER : 
Nearlng'o Grace 

37Spp. Peter Owen. £6.25. 
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Henry Nearing is an American 
teenager i' with 'problems. J|is 
laib^r Shepard, Who baa been drink- 
ing heavily since the death of 
Henry's mother,; fas made a kami- 
kaze ryn on Ws t motorcycle iltrongli 
a storefront window. His brother 
Blair, an aeldhaad, has taken up 
residence! in a mulberry tree from 
whicn he periodically descends to 
bake hashish cupcakes for the 
hospitalised Shepard. Hia best 
friend Merita Ash is determined to. 
seduce Mm, while the real target 
of his .lust, Gracia Chance, the class. 
nvmphpn?Bniac, is engaged to the 
high school lacrosse champion. 

AH this should be a foolproof 
recipe for an amusing if unoriginal 
no Yd ; about growing up absurd in 
America:; But Scot-t Sommer, the 
twemy-wne-year-old author of 
Hearings Grace , has in hia first 
novel made the mistake of strain- 
■ * *°r F^murtdny where nano 
existsi ; The .result- ha book that 
■JW. j wlt«. - lives up . . to its , 
ambiudns. other contk or cosmic,', 
and Ww in the shdrt space of 175 . 

iiw ftc- 


auemljf' imp fab tap, 


p I he subject ix the coming t.f uge 
«) New Jersey of Henry Nearing, an 
dgnteen ycar-old who. like nto?,i of 
the characters In the book, ]« neither 
dislikeable nor partlculM'ly interoi- 
ing. For a middle class iCL-naget . 
Henry ix unusually warldly-wiKe -- 

I was a typical tecnagtr," he 
remetrks knowingly -- but has yet 
to come to terms with Life. He caiis 
th's " getting free of the thorns " ; 
his father sayjt it i, “finding your 
other half ; Grace defiutv it un 
ant oking cannahix, •miffing rn cairn-, 
sWdny dipping and getting laid. 
Grace s approach hsi ohviout appeal 
and, for a few weeks, Henry i« 
rpttdily transformed into, a hedoniv 
lie nigh-$choul Jropout. 

But the change is only supeiffcial 
and short-lived. Henry is j<i|| V d 
* ,0 _ oy Hie combination 

of his father's newr fsial acrideut, 
Grace’s compulsive infidelhifs and 
his own intelligence. Jt is ton )a»« 
to win back Mtrna, however, and 
Henry embarks alone on hi« journey 
— Illegally a flight to California on 
a one-way; ticker, ihe gift of hts 
understanding father. Given i hat he 
is already in an advanced slate of 
confusion, California seems a trifle 
superfluous. But by the end of 
hearing's Grace, one Is fast as 
pleased to bid ilenCy ftrcWtH. 

• . Ii) fact,' ; qltfaougli He is the 
H™* 1 *** Cfope. Henry 
1 r «* l| y wmjr Viva ; wirh 
no distinguishing physical or nxychii- 

wiTl " 

mn^t of the other rbauacit/s, inciuit- 
ing./tfa.ervexs+aerd and her 


laCfovxe stick sMinginf 

l.auci 1 . Sommcr'i nM* M 
c liar al ter is MtrM» ?. 
mull; writer whti Is Eg 
may be the Iasi vifg |D '".rot- 
ifer nntch puhlicived 

.she acquires 


ICIICU | 

...... simult* 04 **^. 

diaphragm und birth 
' the nicer 
even Mtrfa. 


aui eiiii "is"" 1 rfif 

ler’s apparently,^ 
«, is a golden tee 
flat chesr and 


is tutu of ihe nicer 
hook. But 
Sommer's 

J 'uuthi, ii 

iff flat -- — -pn^i 

usually not an asset }f 
high scltool*— site »* n ' • ' 

inom queen, ^ 

Henvv, loo, is rl* r £T T *{aH( 
and popular, but Trwjg,,* 
Life. hex. Love. 
he diKuSKi in tewWJSfr 
of an amateur Ktrfald ;i 

of hi* queMiwis .9f *aLs 00 . 

nary lettere sent to ha a™p\ \ 
who, happily for fhe 
inute. Her ♦ilfnce i< ■ 

fuc; by the needless AjIfiPlS 
tho rest of the J ' 

uitmancrt are f ,h ^. 'Ifia » ^ ■ 
burnt^ut acid ireak-^*£ t ^ \S 
maybe, bin ton 
Shepard, .stoned or tJJwjt 
to *uch obeenreiiqns ■» 
days is like * w jpf 

doted suit . H is e»»y - 
Henry i% confused. • • W 

Sommer. j-HJ 
firatiorr. sppfW JggJ 1 '-J 
The iiqryte cbroho^y 
plexing ** 
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Jean Renoir 

The French Films 1924-19.19 
463up- Harvard University Press. 
CL5. (Paperback, £5.95.) 
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When J. L. Bourget reviewed Leo 
Braudy’s Jean Renoir : The World 
of His Films in the TLS of July 
8, 1977, he complained that the 
author's approach was ” solely 
thematic ” and touched only 
sporadically on the films’ 
visual style ; tiltat it largely 
ignored the literary sources of the 
films ; and chat the material was 
ill-organized because of Braudy's 
refusal to treat the master’s work 
place by piece in chronological 
order. Alexander Ses on ska’s book, 
written with Renoir’s enthusiastic 
cooperation and approval, remedies 
all that. .Without neglecting the con- 
stant thematic and formal strands 
in Renoir's Films, it offers detailed 
descriptions of the themes, the for- " 
tnul devices, the structures of each 
work up to 1939 — even the number 
of shots Imve been counted, and in- 
dividual shots timed, to good effect. 
The result is the most intense and 
convincing description of Renoir's 
visual style that -has ever been 
offered. Nor are the literary sources 
neglected : Sesonske says much that 
is pertinent about the way material 
from Zola, Maupassant, Flaubert, 
Marivaux, Beaumarchais, de Musset 
and Mnxint Gorki has been 
reworked by script-winters, direc- 
tors and actors. “ To discuss 
Renoir's films chronologically ", 
Braudy hod warned, would involve 
“an impossible weaving and 
re weaving of strands." 

This new book proves him 
wrong: the method yields a sense 
of natural progression, of the 

J ra wth of a body of work that 
eserves to be treuted with rhe care 
and thoroughness we accord to the 
work of poets and novelists because 
« constitutes, as Sesonske rightly 
claims, ono of tho great artistic 
accomplishments of the twentieth 
century. Thore can bo few lists of 
candidu ces for the ten best films 
ever made whioh fail to include 
« least one of those discussed in 
tlus book: La Grande illusion, say, 
or La Rigla du jcu, or (my own 
favourito) Une Partie de catnpagna. 

In tackling Ills task, tho author 
has imposed a number of limitations 
oil himself. Tito first of thaso is to 
forswear any attempt to " say every- 
thing imsstblc" about any given 
work. Just as Renoir likes to in volvo 
his viewers by laaving films in some 
degree “ open " or *' fluid ” in ways 
well described in this book, so the 
book itself always leaves its readers 
someohing to qdd after pointing 
them in the direction suggested by 
its author's knowledge and sensi- 
bility. This is laudable end makes 
for interesting reading; but one has 
to ask oneself, et times, whether 
reticence has not gone too far. Let 
toe indicate a few of the places 
were the author has left a rather 
disappointing gap. 

While rightly drawing attention 
to the .part played by classical 
-. French pomedy in La Rdgle du Jeu, 
the book fails to point out the 
' ironic significance- of having the 
kne “Arrfitez carte oomidle" 


which appears in an art-shop window 
towards dm cud uf die film. 

In the case of La Chierme, and 
throughout the book, we sorely miss 
a full list of screen-credits for the 
films discussed. A mere perusal of 
such credits can reveal historical 
continuities, und continuities of 
dquipe, which we might otherwise 
miss. The provision of such a list 
would also have obviated puzzles 
and obscurities like that on page 
441, where we are suddenly told, & 

f tropos Renoir’s abortive Tosco, of 
tis " old assistant Luchino 
Visconti". When und where had 
Visconti collaborated with Renoir 
before 1940 ? My guess is Due 
Partie de campagne (1936>-^-but 
tli ere may well have bean other 
collaborations we ought to know 
about. 

Sesonske describes very well how 
once Erich vou Stroheim joined 
Renoir’s team, the part of the com- 
mandant in La Grande Illusion 
developed into something much 
more substantial and interesting 
than had originally been envisaged. 
What he does not record, however, 
is the stroke of genius which 
merged two originally separate 


Popular Front film Ltf Vie est a 
nous of 1936. We see a li-is delight im 
Mdli&s-likc trickery mid avant-garde 
devices indulged mice und for all in 
La Petite Marche rule d’ till urnettes 
(1926), to play a much .smaller part 
ever after. We leu in in detail now 
the depth -oi -field techniques Renoir 
evolved differ from deep focus ill 
Orson Welles ami others. Important 
distortions are drawn hetween Mar- 
cel Carn£'s use of Jean Gubin as a 
doomed existential hero, and tha 
more hopeful figure tlic same actor 
presents in Les Bas Fomis and La 
Grande Illusion; even in L«i Bate 
hiitwiiiie, where Renoir draws closer 
to Quai des Brumes and Le Jour se 
live, we Je«ni to appreciate signifi- 
cant differences. 

There are useful discussions of 
Renoir's debt to Stroheim's Foolish 
Wines and other pioneer works; 
brief but telling comparisons 
between Renoir and John Ford, 
Renoir and Kurosawa ; and fair 
assessments of his importance for 
the post-war neo-realist cinema of 
Italy. One unique opportunity, 
however, has been unaccountably 
missed. Another of the great mas- 
ters of the cinema, Fritz Lang, 


visual field at the rejr of his fore- 
ground action ; of Lite different rela- 
tions between screen-space anil 
action-space in such representative 
works as Boudu sauvd ties timer, f.e 
Crime tic M. Lange, and line Pur • 
tie de ctnnpagne ; of the way I. a 
Ragle du jeu suggests " a rule- 
governed world in process of dis- 
integration" ; of the various teams 
Renoir assembled around himself, 
and of the way he held tltesa 
together, constantly enlisting co- 
operation as he filled his chosen 
I’blc of men c ur da jeu . On nil these 
subjects Sesonske has interesting 
and pertinent things to say, 
deepening our appreciation with- 
out totally upsetting the accepted 
categories. 

One feature of Renoir's films is 


different ways ot ti->iiti* duep focus 
for expressive purposes, different 
types of film-music. He shows how 
even Renoir's *' failures " »i«tv con- 
tain the germ of his later successes: 
the mixing of tic ting-sty lux, which 
has disturbed so many in Nunc, 
becomes one of the chief gloria l 
of /.a Grtinde Illusion, where u 
.supplements die use of Tour di • 
fercnc languages us a charucturiziit,; 
and thematic device. 

While Su.saiisku lias gratefully 
accepted Renoir's willing collabora- 
tion. he hus ulso reserved the right 
tu go beyond the admired patron’s 
own efforts to interpret his work. 
Take the famous “ Mardnma ”, 
spoken by Pierre Renoir's Louis 
XVI. in La Marseillaise when pres- 
sed by Louis Jouvet’s Rnedercr tu 
take refuge in dm Assembly. 
Renoir’s own explanation is quoted : 
" When I 1 rend that in some chron- 
icle, this ' Mnrchona' struck me. I 
said to myself, but why didn't ha 
say * Allons-y " ? or * Vous avez 
eisf 


raison ’ ? No. ‘ March o ns.’ There 
One feature of Renoir's films is are frequently words of this sore 
demonstrated beyond question by winh Louis XVI. This 'ntarchons* 
this new book : their ability to I think, has a sort of symbolic value, 
break through the cliches and coil- it could almost mean ‘Marchons k 
ventions of our everyday vision and la mort.' " While agreeing that 
make us seo the world anew. This Renoir may be justified in rinding 
has inspired the author to attempt here a sort of quiet acquiescence in 
something analogous in his own the inevitability of death, Sesonsko 





Jean Renoir, in battered hat, discusses love with an aviator (Roland 
Toutaln) in La Rdglo du Jeu. From the book reviewed on this page. 

chnrnctcrs into one: tho combatant tackled two of Renoir's subjects wlton 


officer whoso squadron shoots 
down MnrtSpiml and de Boioldicu 
now becomes the same man ns tho 
commandant of tho prisoner-of-war 
fortress to which tho French 
officers are consigned. It Is from 
this merging of two characters, 
a ct 


lto remade I, a Chienne os .Vrarfec 
Street and La Ddtc Hiunaine os 
Human Desire. A thoroughgoing 
comparison betweon these two ver- 
sions would constitute a contribu- 
tion to the history of tho chroma 
that Sosonske would havo boon 
ideally qualified lo make. He starts 


involving a change from combatant . . 
to non-combatant, that the idea of to compare Lang's treatment with 
tha nock-brace and chiu-support, Renoir's in the case of La Chienne, 


in his own 
film-criticism — and more, of fen than 
not his attempt succeeds. He is 
right, for instance, when he dis- 
misses tiie cilchS of Stroheim's 
•* naturalism ", pointing to a fasci- 
nation with the bizarre end the 
grotesque which is far from any 
mere ‘'mirroring" or *' ,_ 

tioti" of tho world ns 
He shows how inadequate the 
accepted terminology of film-criti- 
cism can bo when applied to a work 
like La Regie du jeu : 

Such terms ns “ two-shot ", “ close- 
up ** full shot ”, developed to de- 
scribe more highly fragmented 
films, have no clear application 
to a large proportion of rite shots 
in .this film. With both camera 
and actors moving so frequently 
and freely, and lialf the shots 
in tlte film, apart from the central 
four minutes of the hunt, running 
from 17 to 110 seconds, the com. 
position within n shot chunges so 
rapidly and so radically thut the 
simulat'd labels hardly tit. 

This makes Sesonske suspicious 
of the jargon of film-critics old and 
new — his, detailed mid convincing 
accounts of the structure of Renoir's 
works ore happily free from the 
argoL of somintlcifits, structuralists, 
and dcconstruclors. lie ' makes us 
suspicious of an rufcur-crilicism 
which fails to take into account tho 
con tti bu lions of actors — Jitlas 
Berry. Michel Simon. Jean Gubin 
and r.rlclt von Stroheim are shown 
to mnka du tho rial coniri buiions of 
the highest importance) tu the films 
lit which they appear. He teaches 
us lo ntaka distinct ions Hint are all 
too oflcn thoughtlessly neglected: 
betweon different kinds of “ depth- 
of-fleld" staging and photography, 


is.jiot altogether content with the 
master’s commentary. 41 1 henr in this 
* Marchons I ' ”, ha tells us, “ un 
echo of that song the Marseillaise 
also brought to Paris . . . Heard 
tills way, 4 Marchons 1 ' has a dif- 
fer from any ferent symbolic value, an acceptance 
or reproduc- llot 0 f dentil but of the revolution by 
is it Is of was, (.),is essentially non political man 
who could not have deeply icgreucd 
the end of his political career." In 
view of ihe title of the flint. 
Scsonske’s interpretation is surely 
justified ; it adds something ittqpnr- 
tutit (the reference back to the 
44 Mnrclious, march o ns " of die 
AfnrrciHufri'j to Renoir's awn com- 
ment. 

Only occasionally may wo feel 
that the author's inter pie tat ions 
stray too far beyond liis material 
— i, for one, could have done with- 
out the urusonie references to 
*' phallic" church-towers and to 
eighteenth. century conceptions of 
purulk‘1 clucks which have crept 
into otherwise convincing exegeses 
of Boudu and Lu Regie du jeu, 
Francois Truffaut, t» whom 
Sesonske's book is dedicated, once 
suoko of Renoir's work us “ilia 
cinema of uiiderstniidinK Such 
understanding cannot bur ho • en- 
hanced hy these loving analyses nf 
the films ho made between. 1924 
and 1940. Tho editors of Harvard 
Film Studies, n new series auspi- 
ciously inaugurated by Susonsko's 
lionk, should now perauatiu him tu 
continue his story from Sioainjt 
Water (19411 ta La Petit Thddtre de 
Jean Renoir (I960), and to loH us 
more of his own association with (ho 
net (r on until the latter's death uu 
February 12, 1979. 


which plays so essential a pe 

characterization. 


spoken T)y a character called Cor- 
tborhf ' 

lyse the . _ ___ _ 

Miserables in the films of the thir- 


neitle. Tiie ru 

analyse the subtle role 


>wt in 

Stroheim's great 

was born — their rigid presence 
signifies the wound which put von 
Rauffenstein where he is. 

While taking due note of what lie 
calls Renoir's " mastery . - . in crea- 
ting visual rhythms by combining 
camera-movement with the move- 
ment of objects within the action- 
space of the film", Sesonske des- 
cribes the end of Les Bas Ponds in 
terms which make it sound all too 
like the ending of Chaplin’s 
Modern Times. Here, for once, it 
is Braudy who has made the neces- 
sary distinctions: he describes how 
Renpir shows Jean Gabln and 


has also failed to Junto Astor walking along a. road have the . sensation of looking at 
* of Les’ and lets the camera gradually with-" moving pictures when illustrations 

draw in front of them until they are contiguously presented in groups 


but- breaks off almost immediately. 
At least, however, Lang is men- 
tioned — which is more than can be 
said for another great pioneer, 
Lotte Retniger, whose contribution 
to Renoir's La Marseillaise goes un- 
recorded and unsung. 

The pictorial illustrations In 
which the book abounds are an Into* 
gral part of the text : nearly all of 
them turn out to be frarfte enlarge- 
ments from the films themselves 
instead of the usual .production 
stills. This means that some of 
them ere, inevitably, rather smudgy ; 
but they do give us an excellent 
- idea of what a Renoir film actually 
looks like on the screen. We even 


ties. In Le Crime de M. Lange, 
Batata (of ail people) is obsessed by 
this work, with its appropriate 
themes of tlte 44 good criminal" and 
the insulted and the injured: he 
publishes a “ hebdomadal re jictdr- 
alre et policicr" named Javert, and 
• aays with greater justice than he 
. perhaps realizes that Lange’s 
, Arizona Jim is 44 something like Les 
Misdrables ", The interest carries 
1 over do f*es Bas Fonds, where the 
Baron and P£pel replay the Incident 
of the Bishop’s candlesticks in 
Hugo’s novel with a pair of broqzo 
, horses. . 

While saying many pertinent 
tilings about Renoir's relation to the . 
art of painting, Sesonske fails to 
> discuss the nature of the pictures 
wd are actually shown, in the one 
nun in which a painter is the cen- 
. trfl l figure: La Cnier\ne. We are not 
: even told who actually did the 
r Pointings attributed to ihe character 
; ' Played by Michel Simon ; how good 
. we ‘-^re v supposed to think them ; . 
i'l and m what relation they stand. 'to. 
=,’ toe painting by Auguste Renoir 


become a small, almost indistin- 
guishable image within a broad 
black frame. "Renoir’s image", 
Braudy comments in his Tern 
Renoir: The World of His Films, 
whether or not It derives from 
Chaplin's suggestion, is much 
more pessimistic. Chaplin and 
Paulette Goddard walk jauntily 
down their road and leave us be- 
hind — an Image of potentiality and 
optimism. Gabin and.Astor walk 
toward us. But we move back- 
ward evert faster than they move 
forward, until they . «« caught 
within the black frame and 
reduced .... 

The second limitation Sesonske 
has Jmposd on himself in this new 
book is that of doing no more than 
sketch out, at intervals, a few fea- 


rouns 
, tru 


of six. Occasionally, however, 
reader might like a little more help 
than the author seems prepared to 
give him — whidi fade fits which 
name on p. 231, for instance? 

Inevitably we find that many of 
the features to which this nevy book 
draws attention have been discussed 
before. We hear again of the “ open* 
ness” of Renoir’s work which fa 
yet allied to a powerful Sense of 
form ; of hie fondness for certain 
typos ot landscape and his symbolic 
use of water j of }iis concern with 
various types of theatrical repre- 
sentation, especially the popular 
theatre from puppet-play to music- 
hall j of the way In- which , he 
shows communities bound together 
through . theatre • performances, 
shared music, and shared meals.; o 


tures of the cinema-history within, the recurring theme of "natural'* 
which Renoir has his place. Some versus 11 conventional " man, -and 


of his sketches . are 
effective. V He show. 


in fact , very the concomitant introduction bf 

______ - j how Renoir ** satyr" or " nature-god" Figure* 

worked Russian niontage techniques into unlikely seUfogii; of Renoir’s 
— ** -* '- ! Ld Fllle de Teau Popular From commitments ; of . the 


out of his system in 
of 1924, but bow He. reverted ip 
them, for obvious reasons, in the 


devices H used, end bis 
acteristic opening up ,of the 


PHILIP WEBB 
AND HIS WORK 

by W. R. Lethaby 

An essential source FOR THE STUOY of 

VICTORIAN ARCHITECTURE, MORRIS Sc CO., AIWTIIK 
ARTS & CRAFTS MOVEMENT 

Although Philip Webb was held in the highest esteem by 
his contemporaries and immediate successors, there has 
been no recent account of his life and work. The delightful 
biography written by Ills friend W. R. Lethaby, and pub- 
lished in book form in. 1935, has long been out of pftirit. 

Philip Webb was not only One of the outstanding architects 
of his generation, he was also a close friend of William 
Morris and a co-founder of the famou9 Firm. He worked 
closely with Morris on the early stained glass made by the 
Firm and designed most of its early furniture. Webb also 
contributed greatly to the success of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
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Doctrines of discrimination 


By Geoffrey Marshall 

POLf VMM fi] POLVVIOU : 

Tile Equal Protection of the Laws 
75%» Duckworth. £42, 

0 71K13K) 5 

In t3ie phrase '* ihe equal protection 
of the laws " there is a four amount 
of <ear(fldnty as to the meanings to 
be eltadhed; to " the " and “ of ". 
But the rest of it is all obscurity. 
As to the concept off " equality ”, it 
to® probably produced as much 
ptiinlement as any term in wHistim- 
idwial law and possibly the English 
bwygusge. So the 759 pages in 
Polyvios G. PoJyvIou's legal block* 
butter designed to elucidate rlio 
meaning of " equal iwcmection ” will 
not be thought excessive by any- 
body except possibly the Harvard 
cchoQnr who ■ recently wrote -483 
pages to demonstrate that the words 
nave a perfectly plain, meaning 
requiring no exegesis whatsoever. 

Previsions embodying guarantees 
of legal equality are included in a 
forge number of constitutional in- 
.tirumetus. WhaL it is that they guar* 
antee Is a matter of great interest 
to comparative lawyers (and for that 
matter to legislators, morel pSiilo- 

S ra and common or garden 
s). No one before Dr Polyviou, 
however, has set himself the daunt- 
ing. examination that is involved in 
comparing and analysing what Hie 
courts have made of equal protec- 
tion provisions in two or three 
major Jurisdictions. What he has 
given us is an extended and per- 
ceptive 'treatment ofi the doctrines 
of the United States Supreme 
iiJ 1 '** l®8 e i^® r with briefer but 
BtjU subs Lent ial comparisons with 
Canada and India and some addi- 


tional material on questions of legal 
equality arising under the European 
Human Eights Convention and tho 


United Kingdom Race Relations and 
Sex Discrj mi notion legislation. 

Four major problems nrise In the 
application of equality gurontoes. 
First mere is the interpretation of 
flie term " equal" or "equal pro. 
fertjon ” nr “eqirnl ireainiom ” 
much generally has been mkeu to 
mean not I'liit chitons must ail he 
I rented hi the simyj way hut that 
Ihws nniy treiif diffci-enl persons or: 
groups differently provided that (he 
(inferences of treatineni are in some 
sense rational, proper or justified. 

■ ifn”! . 1 , e , is B question of 
judicial technique. Are lagtslntlvo 
decisions or clues if lent ions leading 
io allegedly justifiable differences 
® f . tT .«' lmen * , *n be cxnntined 
lemenUy «■ rigorously and if so 
how rigorously and „„ w h„ t 
principles i > Third, there is the 
problem of the scope of equality 
guarantees. How far may they in- 
Ha l . Private us distinct from 
ornefal or governmental discrimi- 
natory acuon 7 Finally to make 

.E** 8 *, 0 l *s Mme ‘hink, 
bettor) there Is the Complex Issue 
reverse discrimination, sometimes 
fflljed. positive, remeiHol or benign 
wscriminntmn. . 

•In. the United Slates nil of these 
question* ara encapsulated in the 
Fourteenth. Amendment require* 
: ft»cnt that no state “shall .deny to 
any' person; within Its Jurisdiction 
•the equal protection of the laws*'. 
•‘B legislatnrA gives a benefit to 
a DUt not qd B or imposes a penalty 
on B not suffered by A, when is 


ecjviality before the law infringed ? 
Some differences of trout mom are 
iincontroversinl nr fairly uncontro- 
versinl. Rich men arc taxed more 
than poor men. Men are con- 
scripted to fighr, women noi. Hut 
niiuiy legisliitlrc clHShificaiions (In- 
cluding the Iasi -mentioned) me not 
always unconimversiol mid to sny 
that they must lie riitiniiiil or based 
upon real or substantial differences 
does not advance matters very 
much. 

It cannot be claimed that the 
decisions of the United Slates 
Supreme Court nbom the smndiirds 
to be met by legislative classifies* 
lion were ever clear or consistent. 
What imparted a degree of stability 
or predictability wus the adoption 
by the judges of a restrained or 
tolerant stance (u wards ilie debat- 
able questions of legislative judg- 
ment involved. Thus differences of 
treatment (especially those included 
in statutes reguluting commercial 
or financial activities) would be 
upheld if they could be described 
as made in furtherance of some 
intelligible and permissible legisla- 
tive policy and as being in that sense 
not merely _ arbitrary or wildly 
invidious. Since most legislative 
bodies were not predominantly com- 
posed of whimsical eccentrics or 
obvious madmen, such standards of 
minimum rationality were not diffi- 
cult to discover and apply even 
when the legislators' ideals might 
not measure up to the expectations 
of the most advanced exponents of 
contemporary social thought. Even 
if they believed (as Mr Justice 
Bradley pul it in Bradwell v Illinois) 
ifot " the natural and proper 
untidily and delicacy which belongs 
to the Fomulc sex evidently unfits 
it for many of the occupations of 
civil life "■ it was not supposed ilie 
business of the judiciary to measure 
rhe wisdom or prudence of the legis- 
lative judgment. There was a time 
• n "tet when this philosophy of 
judicial restraint wag almost univer- 
sally promulgated in the name of 
liberalism and democracy. 

More recently it hns been dis- 
covered in the United States that 
ffeniocrtiiiciilJy elect ud legist mors 
are not always liberals mid 
not very good u t protecting rights 
or at least thin left to them- 
selves they will protect the 
wrong kinds uf rights and ignore 
the right kinds of rights, in view of 
in Is many of the previous d of an- 
tlers of democracy uml judicinl 
modesty nave become proi agonists 
of select jve judicial assertiveness 
mid uf » now hotter, lighter, higher, 
brighter nnd shinier form oE judiciul 
review, dubbed bv some the New 
Equal Protection. What New Equal 
Protectors holiove is that when tho 
right sorts of rights we in question 
nr when legislators net On the basis 
of « suspect" classifications their 
wirdoni should be measured and 
their balancing of Issues should be 
rebalanced and (heir policy-weigh- 
ing should be re weighed and all 
their doings should be subjected to 
an active, or strict or intensified nr 
high-level scrutiny by the erstwhile 
N^ie Old Men Off the Supreme 
Tribunal (nomimted to their Jobs, 
it may be lemembersd, in a dubious 
and- somewhat •undemocratic man- 
nw). Almost everything then hangs 
upon, which rights are the right 
rights and which legislative. clasri- 
ncatfons are' held to be suspect. 
-Race ive now know i s certainly a 
suspect classification end sex. Iff not 


exactly n suspect i-lasufiratioii, is 
;<t least suspiciously Hke one. 

A .further conmidnini is whether 
suspect clnssificjtinus com in m- n> 
be suspect when they arc used in 
the course of what Iras come to he 
called, perhuais miisleadingly, re- 
verse discrimination (or sonieiiiues 
positive, or benign, or remedial, dis- 
crimination). This brings us (in Ur 
Polyviou’s reus sin- ing company) io 
the in alter of Dnkke und the niL-dic-.il 
school place from which tie whs ex- 
cluded by the existence of a benign 
or rctnudliil niciiil quoin whirl) ud- 
milled some minority npiriicimis 
with lower ucadcinic qua I If teat ions 
than his. 

The performance of the .Supreme 
Court In Ryganis of the University 
of California v liakke is, jurist icu lly 
speaking, a sliticking piece of work 
and it is almost impossible to say 
wlint it decided nbnut racial quoins. 
RnciHl cliissiflcntimis have nf course 
never been uiiliiwful per sc if iliey 
could be properly related in per- 
missible legislative policies (though 
they were oficn held not to be). If 
a legitimate purpose of a state uni- 
yersity is to produce a more racially 
balanced legal and medical profes- 
sion or professionally qualified men 
who can identify more easily with 
racial minorities then the use of 
race ns a qualification for admis- 
sion will (especially under the tro- 
ut lion ally lofermu standard nf re- 
view) be a rational nnd admissible 
torm of diUcreii Minion and not onlv 
nor reverse discri mi nation but not 
even discrimination. 

, If the purposes of state univer- 
sities Arc otherwise, then such nine- 
tices may involve improper dis- 
crimination. _ Hut i lie quest inn 
rnlscd n no dilfc-rem from any ciise 
of rniioim | classification under the 
Fourteenth A mend incur, mid re- 


v«'se discni'iuvnution is m>l a goml 
label for it. (Every tlisci iiniiuiiiiiii is 
reverse from the vicwpuu.ii ol ilu- 
less favoured parly.) There i>. it 
>n:iy Iil* uuled, n iliu'eretice hi-nveen 
two distinct argiiiiieuiN fur tiikiiig 
race into urcmmi. Ir may hr uijtrd 
“s a direct qiialKiciiiioii (a.% in ihr 
racial mix tugtinu-ul ) hi it may In* 

nun It’d as an indirect C|ini] il'icul ifi n, 
or as being, like poverty, (i eliur- 
aeierisiic which may t'oitcml pulen- 
Mal sciiiolji.si'ie [ihilitie.s in piirijeiilar 
indivichnils. A racial quoin miglit In- 
lailunal oil the first mgiiiiu-ni hut 
plainly not so mi tlte second. 

A _ further large (luesiiun 
cx uiui lied by Dr I'ulyvimi in miiih- 
detnil is the develiipiueui ami 
present status or the Mate action re- 

qiiiremeiir in ih ( - I- 

A nic'iitlni L-Jl 1 equality guai.mire. Ii 
is only the states ili.it are Ilirhiddeu 
in deny equal protection. Mm what 
bodies and agencies can be con- 
sidered as n purl of or as acting on 
beholf of the state ? When will 
the state he involved in diMTimiii.i- 
tnry action by allowing its legal 
processes to be used by, nr fur the 
belief it of, privme discriminators ? 
Dues n slate deny equal protection 
when it fulls to act so us to prevent 
iinn-stme discrimination? In some 
uf its decisions the Supreme C’miit 
has in fact co me near to treat ing 
ilie injunction th.it the state should 
not deny equality ns if ii mummied 
tn a require me n i ilmi the si.ne 
sl, jnijd prevent all forms of di-s- 
crim illation by uiivIkiiIv. Ur PuK- 
viou suggests that this r«.im «»f 
argument would. If taken serimislv. 
climiiwite the concrpt nr state action 
alingetiier and with it ilie iliMiucimii 
lict wren piihlie mtd private ui tiuii. 
He differs from come (ummciituiin i 
in believing thin it has mu lu-eti 

eliminated. 


Customs to contracts 


By B. D. Raphael 


1‘KTKR HTKIN i 
Legal Evolution 
The Story of tin Idea 

13ipp. Cinnbridgu Uiiiveihiiy Press. 
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Pelor Stein, who is the Professor of 
Uyfl (ie, Roman) J.nw nt Cnm- 
bridge, tolls iia in this book that his 
interest in the idcu of legal evolu* 
tion was stimulated by Adorn Smith. 
Professor Rtoin shared with the Jnte 
Ronald Meek and myself the task 
of editing two reports nf Adam 
bmttlis I.ectiira? on Jurisprudence. 
In that task his expertise in Roman 
law aitd in the history off Scots law 
was invaluable. Adam Smith con- 
tinually refers tn both these systems 
and to English law ns well. Curiosity' 
about comparative institutions, nnd 
espcctajiy comparative law, is what 
enabled Adam Smith and some 


J 1 }* H ers , of lhe ei ehlaeiuh 
century to develop a general theory 
p t * a . n «e.' In Smith and some 


of hie Scottish corn omporaries’ ihis 

n^Lirtni Ki a f? rlalist ” Interpretation 
of social history and had a profound 
Influence on Marx. Stein, narmnily 
enough, is more interested in the 


m.. 

fiii. 


kill ■ 


What the Treaties say 


^ ■- - - I.,-, , ■■ - „ •/'■■■ 

editors give the' amended text 

Jy Marisa Cremona . . . ^,L ap i! rafir,al f ^ have J ncor- 

i • • P° ratc ^ relevant Articles from other 

| .. / . i •• '" lo *he text of the Treaty 

BERNARD RUDDEN and DtitRrr'ic f*?ni several Articles 


Wyatt" jEdiioroi'r'” "" 
BmIc Community Lave 


cSmfy* « sinpje c^indl 7,?d 

Commission for the three Com- 
murtuies^are placed in the sections 


' University Press. are placed . m the sections 

5+2.50 (paperback, £4.95). • of the Treaty dealing wfth those 

0 19 876119 8 Instimtlon*.. 




Reference to the 
t5S? e< l j ® 1 ®”" 1 is cerl oiniy fdcili* 
SffP* * n « 0 person reading the 
tteatf for the f rst tiro* fo mide 


‘•'J5 ..iWr- piefaco vto Baste Cam. f? r ‘he first timo fs "made 

'IHOt ' H, e6it0fs suggest fhange< 1,1 

i^ndfeor ok; i iv intont5e d 05 a EEC 8 T 1 ^ <kfc,n 8* of the 

^"^fl^i/?rf<fossroom use”, and We fl %« h lr i Trea i ty Cflme ln *° 
« r wUl e«iainiy bcahseful Sfol - Ssnlct #”?■ on - y r. egI ' et ' vit h 
.and -students -of- : r« Sj i^ J ,s ‘he decision 






‘ho external relations of E„ra- 
e °I Concordance 

i. So »,bs?if J™ 11 ’- " ,0,,sl, 

: Part Three, "The UK Sources” 
S«nn 8, p S Bn a . d f Ii,ion 10 tho Euro* 
^«„ Comra A Unitie L Act 1972 « n ‘l ‘he 

|/rZ^S. Wy of ^/he^Supi-emo 
; to r i U Co,n d Co , u;;.' h rrt, ™ MS 10 

! Part Two certain key itenis of 
MCondary legislation era set out, 
Wlh the conspicuous and regretted 
Jh«n« °f of -the CoSibaSy Uw 
.- rte basic freedoms' of 
movement for goods,- workers and 

^ couri W. 6 : **udsntt jbst 
'{S8i B ' 4J»e; aubjecr, who often 

IIMrUbrihuJ...^ 


rcl.4iiin of tho sm-iiil tin-in v in a 
gen oral account nf Irttal di-vi-lup 

liiciit, und so lie pliici-h it in |lu- 
s».-i t inji uf a liistoiv uf tin- JiUn „r 
li-gal cvuiiiiiiiii. 

A history of the m.uk s ,„i, 

iii'i n history uf Ui L - ti,i,„. 
l-nr Su-ln Mikes ir lm |!i.iii[i,| tii.ii 

ihu-e ik tin such tiling us Ifgul iu>. 
IiiHimi. lhe idcu of it lluuilnhrd in 
nif cigiitueiiili mid niin-irt-iiih n-n- 
.lurics but IL was It falsi- idcu: 

tile main ri-suli uf iniiliropulugi. 

cal research is iImi ,,»> s.i lt< „u 
oF uniwi'Mii I cun I evuiminn must 
be rejected. Siuh ^ tin- vuiit-iy 
iniuid in differ uni sniieiics at tin- 
Mime stuge of unciul and t-Moiumh- 
(levolopmeiir ilut we m.iM lu.ld 
with lloebel that "there has been 
no siroight line of ilcvclopuipui m 
rite growth of law 

J nn!, ‘ iaiporiaiit figure In tiie 

tiim ^ m lh t? **0* at m legal evolu. 
JS® ,** , Sir Henry Maine. Lots of 

a Ie . k rr, h r h, « h|v 

nook, Ancient Lme, and tlicv ivill 
■* any rate one of its 
'I s ‘J 1 ’*' 1 K ut ‘he tnovoniL-itt nf 
progressive societies h» s Idihcnn 
u«en a movement from Smiu* tn 

ariborkfm i Stein l1ul * ,his fniiions 
a»rilfl iwl" u 'ii P r °P e «‘ toil test Kill] 
n ! vhy ™ ,,a * hunk rnude m> 
Hhat criiahiiw 
Have subsequently been directed in- 

UJlS- *' nio l l, - v with justice hue 
sometimes without. 

,1,^. 1,01 *', ve . ‘he impreksinn 

L h / ,#k .! s .'h'M'Iy uhnut 
Ktolhmtd, Maine, lie in fact begin* 

m! 1 i •n c *. Puf*ndoi f, 

3nii!h !«-tnfi C0 !! sh i. I,rcdcct, ^‘ ,r3 «'f 
rmnhn.yr 10 .^ Hutchesun and Hume. 
. B !?!.? ,,os ' Ics . , h c influence of Munie- 


";«uisiun ami mime, 

emphasizes the influence of Miniie- 
iujufou. and describes the i x . 
pneit statement of a ihrnrv of UgaT 

CfS* -i" ,?°« u «* t Aclun, Smith 
Iiimself is discussed uinne with 
Dalrymple, Kamw, and John Millar, 
puile rightly neat erf Mt 

Stoin nJ? n 0 lh lhe other*. 

n?rm*5 e fc , *. h “ a . cha l» ,t »‘ «n lht 
German historical school r <f Jaw 

4H* n°rt« u cult,r attention “J 
aavigny Ho then returns to Britain 
noting the influence her< of Savignv 
Jn.i we “» a " *. hd development of 
l a,enla * before coming to the 

$& d S?SL in * h * * i»6 5i” 

• Maine. He ends with a brief account 

*' T ?™ : « 

^ Smilh and- jkialne 

i .-S3S«ii2S * iAl • Sieht's 
eimtusiftsm. . Maine is -by far- thf* 

;hi*, • *-. ■ . . . . 


T lie co-nu-ntiun ma Y we n , , 
ii.n i«» CiiM’s Mixing uml J »,”> 
H't'nilt Aniciidim.Mii, cJprlin^- 
» m rur Ui I issues. n u( ' a t 
ii n tier Mates the extent I 

Mviio in t in ii reqtiireineS 4 

bypassed by <'i‘aiUi cssioiia] ' 

M-.-uilaiiun u f tile twivni- . . 

«»l«» t he rcliancn G S.'jSS? 1 ^ , 
tin- t hirtccntii A 

;;vs l '" lln " » h « priwi SfiL* : 

make coittim-ts umount 
ini position of sl;,vci v w - invoL.! h ‘ 
.sci vitnde . It may h Q ijS 
iiiRi.nicnt that |,..s inspired 
alasoplesi of Mr J twice 1 FriM - 
» .vt-niiitog for a mu ( uliirii 
st it ui Iona] interpretation thi w 2 
MH.ui sonunviicro Mictivcen 3 
bed liiciMliMU . . . und u tZ 
commission to correct social ilk™ 

litcrjIiMU tinir.iltiH-d nnd vLiu 
with some scepticism judicial io?: 
nupies which involve coins b 
wi-ituig their own legislative va- 
gi .mimes. 

What coiu-lusion in the en< ] nw 
we draw abom the mu ion of 
protection? This tltorouglS l 
dissection of its anatomy leaves j f 
Willi good grounds for thinking ih! 
i be term is iiicapiihle of n«iuJ > 
jiidicsul application. l)r Polyviou ir 
In iiiging lielween two covers the ra ! 
iniliiinpy juri.spi uik-nce of noliiM 
i.ilmI, M-xu.il and ccniiomic tijq 
lily h.if, ceilainiy perfm moil R nk 
s|.i iti i.< I sei vice. Ilis tK*,k ud 

replace many lnq'.iliv aenden* 
irading lists ; it oil! become u = 
esMiinul wink of i rfeieHcc for t» . 
siiiiiiion.il l.iHvei*. |uiliiii(i] they 
lists and tsoiiM-hi- disiTimiaxw!; 
und it will .slaiid ys a ilreailftll nx& . 
I* 1 *-, I' 1 the tb .ill miii'ii «»f miy in tun 
Hill of Kighlff f«i the United Kki) 
i M>«u. 


non. hoi Sit-in 1 1, time that “Ada > 
Smith's 1 licet v I.f legal illldt 
iiiuii. ttithoiiirli oltler liwu Savigu' . 

or Muiiii-’s, m i - ms pi m mu j 

jiuhIi-i n ihl % ,> In-rause it >< « 
Iwnl on tin- tiudv oi » foffl i 
Miintiier of sm irtirs, did im • 

exiiggernte the spvti-'i poWM H ' 
Honiiot l,nv a ,md ,%.■« i cstdr ^ l 

i misiiler io vi li»luA:k><] .«s well H i 
itonomh- ftu'toi >i. tin tin* l.ntpew * 
sit-iti say* that Smiili'-i use of W 
" ImiutuJul spei lalov *’ H * 

uiierimi fm jiuliinii'iit i" 

■nuttei* "|h rsprciuily WBW* 
to niOitrrii ideas “. ( nnisi towttj 

tit.it I do not sli.i* c Hirin'* fcARJjJJ 
pi eiltleiiimi on this P*d«**J .. 
topic. TJie iuipxilinl ij'i'Ctator 1 

ii valtiahle txplammnv fmunwiK . 
Smith's eildcul lbemy hur» T I 

/■I'l'fwn on JuritpruilMit (■ 

notion is used simple ifi (j 

not to irxphi in, piubie»ns “ J* ’■ 

nient. 

Uimi is a trifling V 

opinion. Sirin's tmok r! 

it’icsr anyone who has a *** , *yjj » 
the history of idea* in *h* ‘R”.!. j. 
jurisprudence. Ho explain* I 
what he means lav the idea .« **R K. 
PL-n/ru ion, namely change k 

ing to certain determinate fr- 

or in a certain pre-dtiiej*^ k 
manner". !| leads one inieljw . y 
the relation between the ^ 

legal evolution and that *» 
evolution, and thii in tmt 
lead to reflection on *h p ‘Yvt- 
between a me io logical •«» * M 
logical coucein of esolutioj-. 
that is to go beyond the K “r. 
attractive little volume 
wyt highways and by«a>* 
equal facility, ^ ^ 

The SocinlQM of haw, 

William M. Javans. (65VP- .{JjS 
Macmillan: Jhe Free P'« fcl L,, a 
HillN 0 02 9097(d) t) P ,e S2'to 
variety of theoretical ?PP r ® in Stid 
the study of law in- ■ *« Si 
aspect*, and a number of 
Mudies thuw-ing limv »l ,c . .‘"J.iS 
ology of the social «‘.*"pjL s ,i- 
applied to research m(o foff.' ' 
lutions. As well a* 0,m ' l ljL r d 
equip the reader with * fl 
model for comparing and ^ 
legal systems "» 
studies* Of Jaw and 

aim i*c ■ Rriiein. F rfln r! 


Pconlc'h Republic, of gjjf » frt » ■ 
India, with codiribiiriona 1 
7. sonologist*, «nihrO)Hik>|(si<. P 0 
cel irieatifts end 
is iftteodad to It * ^ a ifiett 

• in s» i Ime figWfc * * rSSr S’- 
conromed with dw imrrr rrW*^ v , 
4 law and ■ •priety 'r ’ ■; •'■r y 

. *: .I;/:.-- -'r ' 


topography 


TLS AUGUST 22 1900 : 


Post-prandial strolls 


By Engeii Weber 

RICH ABO COBB : 

Promenades 

158pp. Oxford University Press, 
£5.95. 
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There may be no livelier concentra- 
tion today of students of France— 
especially of French history since 
the groat Revolution — filian at 
Oxford. In my day it was Cam- 
bridge, where I worked with and 
did not learn much from the besr 
French historians of that time. But 
now die mantle' of Denis Brogan 
has fallen on the shoulders of 
Richard Cobb — not diet he needs 
anybody's mantle, but one- cannot 
help remarking the same love of 
France (though -Brogan’s France was 
rather of the South and centre and 
Cobb’s is more that of the North 
and West), die same desire to ear 
and driiik and talk and walk over 
the whole country, the same amused 
affection, the' same' eye artd'ear arid, 
in Cobb's case, nose for the charac- 
teristic ( Brogan's caf6 " Aux jeunes 
cyclistes et aux anciens romains ”, 
Cobb’s Belgian insult, so comprehen- 
sible to an Angelina, “espfece 
d'arcliitecie I finally — or, rather 

fundamentally — the same historian’s 
consciousness nf space in time (and 
vice versa), of people as of lihings 
in broad implicit Context which 
colours the lightest sketch and 
tinges even slight remarks with 
evocutive rippk-s. 

The pieces in Promenades grew 
out of a scries of talks on the 
French regional novel, so they are 
about novels (about childhood, and 
death and families and military 
service and such) and about places 
(Lo Havre and Paris and Marseille 
. . . and Ixclles) and about writers, 
especially Raymond Quenemi who 
gets a chupter on his own, but 
naturally about lots of others, from 
Maxence van der Meersch to Marcel 
Pagnol. 

One quibble : yes, the DreyFus 
Affair coincided with tho publica- 
tion in French of the first really 
effective uiiti-militnfry novels. More 
sipiiHcdtii, though, it olso coincided 
with the emancipation of the 
clashes of young bourgeois fqrced tn 
suffer the humiliablons and dis- 
comforts of a military service they 
had been spured until 1889. Anti- 
militarism hud never been articutata 
until the articulate classes took It 
up. Also one remarkable omission 
in nlic chapter on tho roman 
regional as rormrn tie la torre: 


as the Qiieneau and the Siaicnon he 
loves, like them “the poet of fixed 
itineraries . . . uf die modest, even 
minuscule, and of the engagingly 
everyday ", 

This conies out well in the 
tapestry he weaves around the X" 
arrondissenient, where lie was first 
introduced to Paris from the No 2G 
Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle, not very 
far fro in where Sully Prudliomme 
was born ( iticimfii* prdsage I) on 
tlie rue du Faubourg-Poissonnl&ro, 
or from that Passage des Panoramas 
--evoked by Aragon end by 
CAline — whence Alphonse Karr 
had looked out on the Boulevard 
Montmartre. Like the rue Rossini, 
where the Goucourts were born 
und where his Landlady’s snn. 
commissaire-priseur at die Hotel 
Di-oudt, has his auctioneer’s office, 
the Panoramas Hre outside the X‘ 
which is not nearly so in ter Bating 
or active os its neighbouring 
arrnndissemeiits, the II* and IX®. 
The latter to die east, from Clichy 
or Opdra tn the fashionably artistic 
Nouvelle Ath&nes around Salnt- 
G gorges and to the Folies Berg&res ; 
the 1I U to the south, neighbourhood 
of - the Bourse and of' much other 
business (rue Vivienne, rue du 
Sender), of newspapers and of the 
Biblinthcquc Nationale to and from 
which young Cobb must have 
followed one of his unvarying 
itineraries. 

The Tenth is a place of railway 
stations— both North and East— and 
of hospituls like the grim Lnrlbol- 
siire. Henri Murgcr died (at thirty- 


nine) in the Mutinn de saut^ muni- 
cipale mi the rue du Faubuurg- 
Suim-Dciiis ; bmli Ucs Criuux and 
Bcaumarcliais served time in the 
old convent of Suint-Ltixoi-e a little 
tn the South, which nlso held Amlr£ 
Chillier C An pied de I'gcluifaud 
j'cssaie euenre mu lyrc./Peut-dtre 
est-cc bicntdi mon tour . . , ") whoso 
turn came no 7 tliuriuidnr. 

Across the enuai Sai 111 -Mar tin, just 
norili of another hospital, Saint- 
Louis, which Murgor left lo die 
at a . more central location and 
where Verlaine would pass shortly 
before his death, stood the fearful- 
gibe L de Mnmftincan . A bit ton grim 
for these mure lightsome pro- 
menades- Bui Cnbli is unfair to 
say that the .V possesses no litera- 
ture and that no poet sang it. He 
himself has sung EugAne Dabit. 
whose parents’ Hotel du Nord stood 
on the quai de Jemappes. Paul de 
Kock lived on the Boulevard Saint- 
Martin, almost next door to the 
th£fttre de i’Anibigii which Cobb 
could see. from the dining room of 
No 26, and died a few metres away, 
in the rue de Bundy (now rue.Ron£- 
Boulanger), where Michelet's 
father's printing shop stood “ de 
plain pied sur la rue de Bandy, inais 
faisant cave du cot& du boulevard 
Saint-Martin", and where B£ranger 
had once enjoyed a garret:. 

Lesto et. joyeux je montais six 
' . Atages, 

Dans uu gremer qu'on est bleu k 
vingt ans . . . 

Many of De Knck's iutriguos in- 
volve the comings and goings of 


public butli-luuisei, rather like the 
Bain* Neptune next door to which 
Cubh lived — euiblisscnwnts de bains . 
fiipmutscs, sndes d'c.scrinie, fur the 
hoursiers, businessmen, c locks und 
journalists of ilie It”, like Bel Ami’s 
fencing friend Jacques Rival — on or 
just off those some grands boule- 
vards (Saint-Martin, Saint-Denis, 
Bonne-Nouvelle) on wliicli Yves 
Montand declared lie loved to stroll. 

Finally, far to the north, there 
rim* the Boulevard de la Chapelle 
(that of Saint Joan) which Gervaise 
saw from her room und which L£on> 
Paul Farguu described jiist about the 
time Cobli would have known il, 
Sunday corsu rtf the family platoons 
that stream between die iiuhro 
Jaurfcs and the North Kuilway bridge, 
weekday “ paradis des paumds, dcs 
mbuies de la cloche, et des costa uds 
qui ont i'hoiineur au bout de la 
langue et la Joyaut^ au bout des 
doigts . . 

But we all have . our memories 
and our choices- Aficionados of 
Richard Cobb will liave no reason 
to regret those that lie has retained. 
Pidton de Paris and .of many other 
places, petit piston by predilection, 
grand pidton by vocation, Cobb 
leads his readers — really, his lis- 
teners for, meant to be spoken, 
his pages are often best when read 
aloud — on a promenade digestive 
like that of the Sunday afternoons 
he glorifies, full of encounters, of 
coups de ■ chapeau - to fuinflinr 
themes, of lazy coups de patte and 
cracks dint ara irreverent but pits 
mdchuntj. 


Small is beautiful 


hmilo Gtrlllaumin, a true peasant 
writer writing about his fellow 
poasants of tho Bourbonnais, especi- 
ally as Iiq did in La Vis d'un Simple 
(1904),' which just missed getting 
die Prix Concourt (awarded that 
year to Frapig's La Maternelle, 
which is mentioned). But for every 


? uibble (where did the Mossilia sail 
ram?) and every omission (why no 
Pierre Hemp? Why no Raymond 


Baohelin?) we get a dozen trou- 
vailles, end as many observations 
— sharp-eared: Normans do not go 
up to Paris but descendent sur 
Paris ; sharp-eyed : ** an April Paris 
shaft of sunlight all at once lighting 
up a - leprous wall at the top of a 
house, out down the side, like a 
chunk of ice oneam, Utrillo-coloured 
and making It appear wsran yellow 
Cobb -'stroll* with , us through . 
little i' country town*,, past -the 
defenses d'afficher, the' COrtirilis- 
sariats and the contributions — 
direct and indirect — the gare 
| petite) and the cafi der fa gare 
[petit ) to the mairie and the sous- 
prdfecture ■ along the Boulevard 
Maritime in Le Havre, along the 
rue des Couteliers in Marseille and 
up. the steep Monrie de la Grande 
C6te,.in Lyon, up which you climb 
holding on to tho iron chains 
stretched at the side to the old silk 
suburb of Croix Rousse. He is a 
connoisseur qF transports en 
cotnmun : the little green trams that 
clatter up , the rue aux Longues 
.Haics, out of Rcmbalx to the Belgian 
frontier ; or die' tram that went 
down the boulevard SaJnt-Miphel 
towards die Gore de i'Estf or again 
. the train d’Aubagno beloved of 
Marseillais and that of Arpajon 
which - 4 bus replaced .in 1937.. 
■Above. Mi, perhaps, he is fascinated 
. by the Metro, with lea litany of 
stations,: from Abbesses, beyond the 
octroi gates, to icy Gleci&re, 
.through the thronged passages 
redolent wilh terrifying battlecries : 

" .**boarB SainbJJenfo. i /* t ■ He is a 

tirriner of die. cftpunonplgce, « poet 
ox habit and batnlity as endearing 


By Michael Mason 

RICHARD MUlA • ’ 

The English Village 

208pp. Thames and Hudson. £8.50. 

0 500 241UC. G 

JOHN HADFIKI.U (Editor) ~ 

The Shell Book of Engllsli- Villages 
384pn. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 

0 7181 1900 2 

dav 7 dT aTstkel: 

A Lincolnshire Village 
The Parish nf Corby Glen In . Its 
Historical Context 
242pp. Longman, £8.50. 

0 582 50285 3 


What ure the origins of our modern 
cult of die vi'lTugo ? Goldsmith's 
swaot Auburn ? Diugloy Doll ? Mary 
Russell Mirford's Our Village ? Nona 
of those expressions of lovo of the 
vfllnge quite amounts to the con- 
temporary version, as uttered for 
example on the jacket of Richard 
Muir's new book The English 
Village: 

Lodged deep in most of us Is a 
need for roots and permanence, 
and the village symbolizes a place 
from which strength and re- 
assurance may be drawn, where 
the past is always present, neigh- 
bourliness Is a way of life and 
where no man needs to be a 
stranger. 

These are extraordinary remarks. 
The fact that It requires a moment's 
reflection to see them as such is a 
mark of the current power of vil- 


lage-worship. lit future times . our 
ideal pf the village may strike 
historians as one of the most un- 


thinkingly received stereotypes in 
English popular culture in the mid- 
twentieth century. 

The ingredients of the ideal — 
without die garnish of ' psy- 
chotherapy and misplaced religio- 
sity — do have a traceable history. 
Miss Mitford was the first to ex- 
press (though not to feel, as the 
spectacular success of her book 
showed) ' the distinctive mqdcrn 
notioit: of the village as a supre- 
mely valuable architectural and 
institutional aggregate, valuable in 
particular because its inhabitants 
are psychically mofe healthy than 
town-dwellers. Several independent 
traditions converged at 'tills' moment 
in ihe late 1820s: the nlctuteSquo 
taste in architecture.' egalitarianism, 
an attraction to England’s -medieval 
.past, and the Wordsworthian high 
ethical yaiuation of rural communi- 
ties. . 1 ' . 

From the stare what is Involved 
is an idea of human society, but 
one which is supposed (deppite the 
1 piling , recurrence of ( th<? motif of 
tup. wholly or . partly. ’Vvanltihpd ” 
village) to have tens of thousands 


of concrete exemplifications. The 
riilt of tlie village has always been 
practised by those wlio don't live in 
them, or have only recently moved 
to one. Miss Mitford acquired her 
cottage at Three Mile Cross In 
1820, and soon afterwards started 
to write tlie sections of Our Village 
for a met ropnli tan periodical. It 
was in this period that the majority 
of England’s population was for the 
first time living ' in towns. Our 
Village is also very close In date 
to tho first model village in rustic 
style, Nash's Blaise Hamlet. 

Because the village is both, a 
town- dweller's dream and n physi- 
cally real tiling there is bound to 
bo a problem for books like Richard 
Muirs nnd the new Shell Book of 
English Villages, in disebniing the 
former in tlie latter. Those works 
are nt once factual (Oiq- Village 
wng a collection of stories) and 
wedded to the dream. To be foir 
to Mr Muir, he is more alert than 
liis publishers scent to be to the 
myths of the village. The words on 
the jacket are by him, but they are 
an -abbreviation and distortion of 
his first paragraph, which 
describes rather than endorses the 
ideal of the village as a source of 
** strength and reassurance ”, etc. 
And in his survey of the English 
yljlage from its origins (the. book 
is essentially a summary for non- 
specialist readers of .the results of 
recent historiography), Mr Muir 
does claim to identify an ethical 
aspect of village life which is not 
imaginary: the “dogged en- 

durance ”, of villagers at all periods. 
Dogged endurance is not part of lhe 
, post-Mi tford ideal (though it is im- 
portant in Wordaworth). For Mr 
Muir the main contrast between 
towi and village is not between 
urban nell and rural heaven, but 
between exploiter and exploited. 
The Shell Book also acknowledges 
the deprivations of village life in 
E 10 . P®. 5 ?' . but f feelingly, Neither 
took alludes to surviving flie* in 
me ointment; the : extraordinarily 
inveterate antagonisms between 
SrouM in villages, for example, 
whldh very exactly give the lie to 
• neigh bourlinees " 

The Shell Book is altogether a 
cosier affair than Mr Muir's history, 
**?« In « , Problems of recon- 
ciling “The Village ** with villages 
aro very evident. . John Hadfield's 
preface, which m places would. make 

S ood copy for q Private Bye H Great 
ores” oa villages, has ; difficulties 
with the ontology off the subject : 
commuters are. destroying .the vll- 
fogo -with their pseudo -Georg I an 

front doors” end “ firms’ cars ”, 
but also saving it. by sitting (“yes, 
I .have seen this happen ") in. the 
p6ws .whete the Lord and Lady. of 
thejtianor There follow same 
onef , essays- on general- topics : 
church, pub, stl tool (including- con i 
■ trjbutions from -two major authorl-. 
, ugfU.Algc Clifuh) -ia^hr and . W. G. 
Hoskins), and .then' the bulk of the 


book, a flawcLMS' by regions of 
Selected villages. These arc selected 
Indeed, though alleged bo be repre- 
sentative. Quito naturally, only the 
nicesrJooking villages tend to get 
dealt with (and dealt with know- 
ledgably and interestingly, it 
should be said). 

Village worship has always shewn 
a high degree of scion ivity : par- 
ticularly in relation w» architectural 
styles, building materials, and 
geographical locations. Lincoln- 
shire. for. example, le not in Ihe 
popular imagination a -pluco of 
villages (it is nor even a county 
that many people cau locate very 
prodsoly). When Dickens won tod 
to create n dreary rural setting 
in Blent House lie took the village ■ 
of lUcklngham in NorUiauiptonslih’o 
(one of tho Shall Book's chosen . 
examples), stripped it nf almost 
everything except its costlo 
(“Ckosncy Wold”), its pub ("Tlie 
Dedlock Arms"), and ils church, 
and transferred il across the county 
boundary to Lincolnshire. For 
most readers tills is at once suffici- 
ent to plant Chcsnoy Wold in a 
huge expanse of fen. In fact south- 
west Lincolnshire is rolling, well- . 
wooded country wltii plenty of 
good villages — and en ancient 
stone-built town, Stamford, at least 
as beautiful as Bath, fn A Lincoln- 
shire Village, David. Steel has 
written a History of a village in 
tite region overlooked by the Shell 
gazetteer, Corby Glen. He is less 
interested in what has vanished 
from Cprby than in what Is still 
.there .and concentrates oin'ihe frast 
two hundred years. As might be 
expected, the picture Is of diverse 
' people doing a great deal of punish- 
ing work and having occasional 
fun, a population whose lives were 
much more determined bv external 
events and by powerful individuals 
than by communal decisions. 

The publication of Dr Steel’s 
hook at about the same price as 
th? other two <$nnut Jre token as 
a. sign that its market prospects aro 
anything like as. goud/ 4 is more , 
cheaply produced (and lamentable 
In design, gimmicky and slipshod). 
Mych pf the publishers’ costs.' and 
Dr Steel's salary for two years, 
ware paid out ft£ a Trust set up by 
the Eprl of Ancestor. Tip o An 'paster 
estate is ■ an unusual one, impart- 
ing something of Chesney Wold, 
/after all, to South ' West Lincoln- 
shire. There, are, no fin uncial diffi- 
culties obliging the family to Open 
; tho Vanbrugh house, Cnmsthurpc, .. 

I n the public. Dr. Steel tells, us that . 
ie was preferred to other candi- 
dates ter th? job of. historian of 
Corby because lie was able . to 

f nibie as' a beater for the estate. - 
he village ideal fire) described by 
> Mitford' was of " a email neigh- 
bourhood,, not -of fine mansions 
. finely .penpiedi but of cottages aqd 
CUKtoR&l ike failures ”. £n ,yiU /ind ( 
-lather- respite* Cor by, dub|d.'t r 

Tit 1C ■ 






Schopenhauer: Ills ! 

Philosophical Achievement 
Edited by MICHAEL FOX 
Includes a memorable assay by 
Thomas Mann and important 
contributions from G. LukAcs, 

F. Copleston and R. Taylor, 
256pp 0 85327 788 2 £22 

Descartes: Philosophy, 
Mathematics and Physios 
Edited by 1 

STEPHEN GAUKROGER 
Essays examining Descartes' 
thinking about physiology, 
physics and mathematics. 

329pp 0 85527 798 X £28 

Gilbert Ryle: An Tnfrotluetiaa 
lo hts Philosophy 
■W. LYONS' . . 

T his first f ull-lenglh stticfy of 
Ryle gives a critical account of . 
tho topics he discussed. 

192pp 0 85527 477 8 £18.50 

Reasoning and llio 
Explanation of Action 
DAVID MILLIGAN 
A comprehensive non- 
delermi nlstlc account of 
renwnlng. ■ 

208pp 0 83527 433 0 £22.50 

Sclonco, RnvaluHon anti 
Discontinuity 
JOHN KF11GE 
A now theory of revolution 
argues againsl ffie concept of 
discontinuous olwnge. , . 
220pp 0 83527 020 8 £18.50 

A Study of Silf-Dootpllni 
M.R. HAIGHT' 

Drawing on Freud and Garlre 
as well as psychological case- 
aludlDs. (his dlsciiiiton ctarilleg 
the problems and paradoxes 
from a philosophical standpoint. 
1 84 pp 0 85527 9184 £18.50 

The Master TMnlere 
ANDRE GLUCK8MANN 
A brilliant cillinue of Marxism In 
ihe light ofthe Gulag, 

318PP 0 865270883 £18.50 

Social Darwinism anti 
English Thought 
GRETAJONES 
Appraises the Impact of 
Darwinism on sociology and 
psychology and offers a 
critique ol 8oci6btotoay. • 

224 pp 0 85527,811 £20 

The IQ Game - 

HOWARD TAYLOR. 

Evaluates methodology fn 
genetic-environment research. 
224 pp 0710000371 £10.50 

The ManrifllTbeory 
of Schooling 
M. R. MATTHEWS 
A radical critique ol schooling 
based on a. rigorously 
formulated epfsiepwjogy. 

224pp 0655274433 £22 

Mass Media, Ideologies anti 
Ihe RovolflUonaiy Movement 
ARMANDMATTELART 
Analyses lhe rote qf ihe mass 
media 111 periods of revolubon. 

* 208pp 0 &9527;O0B X £22 

The Vltiioriaii Imaglnotlbn 
W.E. BUCKLER 
Oilers a new understanding of 
the It terary.lradibon founded by 
Carlyle, Tennyson and Arnold, 
384pp0 710B 00051 £20 
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By Raymond Ockenden 

The Life of Galileo 
Olivier Theatre 

Howard Bremen's new translation 
of Leben rfes Gnlifei has a short, 
diellenging introduction in which 
we are warned of " loose talk ’* now 
current about Brecht's “ Human- 
ism”. The translator reminds us 
that Brecht was “ n Communist and 
a. Communist writer”. But is The 
Life of Galileo a Communist play ? 
Like oil Brecht’s ploys of exile, it 
attacks the contradictions of 
inhuman systems, whether feudal 
or capitalist ; it does not lay down 
alternatives. Less controversial is 
Btcnton’s view that it is “a desper- 
ately timely play", for its message 
has indeed remained pertinent; It 
indicates the dangers of- science 
pursued for its own sake and 
divorced from humanity, the threat 
of scientific discoveries applied by 
the few for political ends, rather 
Khan to the welfare of the many. 

Bren ton’s version (publishod by 
Eyre Methuen at £2.25. 88pp. 

0 413 47140 3) certainly does not 
bring out a Coni mini 1 st Brecht, 
although at a couple of points it 
alters or adds to the original text 
to make a political point clear. But 
it is clearly aiming at timeliness in 
its vivid and mostly contemporary 
diction. There Hre drawbacks in tin's 
style, for all its vigour. Galileo’s 
occasional vulgarities lose their 
force if even PriuJi cun refer to 
pig ignorant monks *\ and Roman 
scholars descend to '* pissed ", 

“ bum *’ and “ prat *' where Brecht 
uses much less striking words. The 
effect can become shrill, too: 
Bi-achi's “don’t talk to me 
about . • , M can perhaps be stretched 
to ‘don't give me time ernp”, but 
'here is less justification for fuming 
■ “cowardly people" into "withered 
tight-arsed Jot ”, and why expand 
Hie single word “ impossible ” . Into 
right up the creek, impossible and 
not on * ? Tho view, sometimes 
expressed, that Brecht was not 
interested in conventional clinnic- 
terwaliun is refuted by the care he 
tukes to distinguish dim actors 
through then- speech ; this is sacri- 
ficed if the diction is levelled out. 

To wltar extent is tho hr on ion 
version an impi ovum cut on 
Desmond Vesey’s 1360 translation? 

. Vfcsey stays close to tho German, 
often awkwardly preserving syntax 
nml word-order, whereas Broniou 
sensibly breuks up Jong periods into 1 
. abort and pointed .sentences. As a I 
playwright, he generally brings a 
?5 T,S if oE l,,€ Sla 8 e tp his translation, . 
lending urgency, for example^ to ' 
rwuhs Scene 3 entry: "Forgive i 
the late hour. Please— we must talk 1 
* where Vesey is more 1 
pedestrian, but keeps tbe man’s dig- 1 
;mly : Forgive the lateness of the 1 
hour. I should be obliged if I could i 
ap^ak; tayou alone". But Bremen . i 
; can be ^er-ageresriVe, and some- 1 
timM. his abbreviation of the 
'Original goes too. far. ■ i , 

ITtere is . evidence that, sensibly ! 
enough, he consulted . Vesey’s ver- ; 


" sion. Tihe stage-directions arc close 
to Vesey i h rough our, as are many 
of the rhymes in ihe songs which 
— open each scene. And, wfliile Bren ton 
is sometimes more accurate as well 
as more fluent, he perpetuates anil 
intensifies several errors. Vesey’s 
■ wrong rendering of “ pour child ” 
n as “ deplorable din Id ”, for exnntple, 
t, is nieiely reinforced by Brenton's 
K "deplorable brat”. And not all 
w such misreadings arc insignificant, 
t- When the Inquisitor warns the 
s Pope iliac the new spirit of doubt 
J nmy adversely affect church codec- 
* lions (“ Kollcfcie ”), Vesey 's “ Col- 
lects ” are altered by Brenton to 
: " Gospels ”, and a crucial eennumic 
: point remains losr. When Galileo, 
now a frightened man, warns an 
outspoken Vanni that his voice is 
carrying, Vesey's mistranslation 
Your opinion carries weight” is 
only modified by Brenton to "Your 
voice carries weight w — an error 
winch robs the scene of an element 
of menace. 

Epigrammatic formulations are 
always hard to translate. When the 
lady-in-waiting says of the telescope 
literally 'They say you cun see 
all the wheels of Charles’s Wain 
fit rough the contraption ”, Vesey’s 
attempt is conscientious if laboured : 
One is said to be nblc to see every 
hair un I lie Great Bear through that 
instrument Brenton again f« ! 
lows Vesey— "They say YOU can 
fJJ lh . e )»«« *l«c bear’s chest 
through the telescope ” ; u n d tho 

,cfe,e,,re ^nd Iiciicq 
« C 1 * 4 ,be . Hl «««’■< ftllllQllS 
ignorance) _ is absemed. Again. 

ro.fnn 0 " 18 ,r . r,,n ] il, » 1 y careless in his 

Ga ?S" 8 «w a fa,,, “ us comment on 
Galileo : *He can’t sny no to a 

new wine or a new thought it is 
old wine that lie likes. And thcro 

arc several iit'spnnts and some odd 
spellings (Ptolomy, Di s cour B i) in 
ths published version : he writes 
three for nvo (page 73) and Chivies 
for I nline, us (jingo 61), and gives 

(pnr.e 35) C1 ! ° 1 ,tf ' VJ0,, « churucier 

Some features of n foreign text 
partiruiurly smite of the puns in this 
Play, cuiinnt survive trail slut inn. nut 

XSm » rcs, .V ,m of . o'liftsmunship 
demand the tianslutoi'x special 
alt ear ion. The (irguineill of Bred it's 
p luy is ft imported hy „ complex 
finceiy of related themes and 
images : rmi academic deadweight 

f n t«.?i , 1C L C hit cnlcu- 

mted techniques for enhancing 1 
mean i jig and ensuring cnntimilty. If 
lie German words for •» move . 

biiSl^Htf? 1,1 r SeI SaiI I. ore tr0HS ' 
laiGd differonily according to the * 

n u CCt,r , ln * lwo central 1 
letrmntifs of the play dlsappcnr. 1 

, r When Brenton casually cuts ! 

wool-merchants” down to "mer- 
chants . he loses a cross-reference ; 


II - ■■ v.uw-ieiurcncB 

by baulking, at “ moihecof-pear) 
haze of superstition" and replacing 
Vesey’s " nacreous ivith the word 

Jlw. 116 " he I s fpu *™tlnB a link 
with the oyster-image of an earlier 
scene which ■ is ntbre telling than 
tile vogue Marxian reminiscence. 

Dexter's current production 
at the Olivier, with its spare and 
rather static stage action, gives 
Brenton s text plenty of room. Such 


7 . and the ethics ol translation 


e n treatment ricmmiris vigour and 
y itiienslty within ihe acting itself, 
Ii however, mid this is ofien liickiii|>. 
i Michael Gumboil ns Galileo ensures 
] excitement, but only Nicholas Selby, 

1 un excellent Sagredu, mid Simon 
a Callow's Fiilganvio summit iiint. 

< Ton many of the iicinrs scent fussy 
and doddery beyond 1 lie cull of the 
| text, it nil 'hampered by quivering 
j false beards and inconsistent 
regional accents. 

• Jocelyn Herbert's open sets show 
t an awareness of Rrcrhi's theories— 
pcihups inn nuii Ii mi. TIic .sense 
of space they cie.ne wmild he 
admirable for h piece of open 
i Ii en i re Ii k e Mother Courage, but 
The Life of Galileo is above all n 
play of iiilerinrs — there is even evi- 
dence to suggest that Brecht wrote 
it with n conventional proscenium 
stage jit mind. Gulileo is shut in; 
the walls, in the end, defeat him. 
To suggest a figure surrounded by 
stellar space is to be over-optimistic 
about Brecht’s message, and to over- 
look the wry ness of the ending. 
What is boundless in the play is 
Galileo's thirst for knowledge the 
potential uf the lnunnii mind seek- 
ing tn uvcrcumc arbitral i]y imposed 
limits. 

Gumboil's dominating perform- 
ance is assured and. in the | a tvr 
scenes moving. Earlier, the contra- 
dictions In the thurncicr are not 
sufficiently pointed and Gambon 
niakcti hint ton likeable for tan lung. 
Brecht effected a radical change in 
the play when, built before and 
after IHroshima, be rewrote his 
1938-39 version. The scientist is no 
longer to bo com mu mini for slyly 
evuding a conflict with authority in 
order to comimie his work. Rather, 
he is to bo condemned for bund- 
ing Unit work over to authority: 
Andreas securing of tho Discard 
is only a dubious chink of light in 
{he gloom. And tltu pluy fails if wo 
have to wait fur Galileo's self. 
C(nnienn:iiiicm lie fore wu sve his 
negative side. From the moment 
when he Lakes un an mistoaaiic 
pupil and cancels Andrea's freo 
tutorials, Galileo keeps making 
wrong decisions, keeps recum ing 
wliut the butter part of hint knows, 
iiits needs to be brought out, 

Just as we have to move hryond 
pitying Mm her Cut, rage us a hrnva 

pia'severing woman oppressed by 
war >itul see Iter us n villain, in 
order lu jtpss beyond iiint judgment 
and iiRk wit it she is faced with the 
deadly choices she always gets 
wronp ; so wo must see Galileo ns 
a ^villain from the start in order to 
ask lofty he is forced to choose be- 
tween heroism and horn-licking, be- 
tween the rack and the geese. Must 
tiieie be a conflict between good 
living and the pursuit of science ? 
Clearly not : the dilemma is artifici- 
ally imposed on Gulileo by the i 
social order and the authorities. In I 
fact, the prelates bud aristocrats j 
aro happy for Galileo to carry on 
his researches ; the real conflict is i 
over leaching and publication, the 

iSK£vr° n r f- nd d Pn |ica * i o« of 1 

scientific findings. Indeed. Brecht 

a “ ms i 

Play, panic itiarly Humanist way: 
ana they have wide relevance. ! 
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Robert Colquhoun’s port mu of 
Robert Moelhvilc (tihore), and 
(right) Mae Hr title's of Cnhinlioutt: 
from the exhibition of French 
and Scottish paintings in the 
Rit’hnwnd-TraiH Collect! mi. at the 
National Gallery of Scotland. 
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Playing with pastoral 
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;:#***> * oniy a whole Speech? t6d 

n is a notoriously difficult subject pH *Y,’ 8 mmure of reticence—" You 
01,8 has been coming real, X mubt ® s k him that yourself” 

wno proTniiJence again in * the T and .amnesia j when you ask him 
a spate a? yourself he’s sorry. it souoiK 
‘ by well-known s ^* he simply can’t remember, 

dramatists, not all of them expert . Th® facts aren’t easy to got at 
^nfc„ lan ^ ges question. A the ”. it nould be gwd If the 
beWe ^ * r . en siatfon Ss conference brought them into the ’ 

- « l*»* Riverside Studios. But in the case of Sa 




parask ism and version for Howard BrenL! 

. ^ stork m ca^ih»^,*i T f nS ^ at ? r w ^ ose ‘ ^ i* s to be equivalent to 

f to ^her . .P ay { or A week’s skilled wotk ”■ 

’ the ft 6 rpievant Associate Director a J 

i . iSS dei haWD*y RusspU Brown. 

fitk ind thev worm,’. 


* '.TT. .77 ■-f*; "r* W ''v 1 :* 1 ; i . ■} wrownc guve thew 1 .. names Mthout *' 


fwSi'tirs";; 

(B?enm^ - f o a hundred pounds” 
UJ rent on) , ‘a very large cash 
payment " {Peggy ftamsay; Bren. 

0 f en . t ^ Then Brenton gets a 
bd rd thp f box-nffice royally paid 
” y ** National to the Brecht 
estate. John Russell Brown said 
this Overall royalty might be 10 

■o? r nSJ f 1 ' 1 W ** «««** m«re 

or ^uch less, he felt he shouldn’t 
MY, Brenton said it sounded silly. 
Iff A® B^ply couldn’t rcniember. 
«L > .? P p ««nwbly draws a royalty 
on tales of the published text. 

b ® revenled at the River. 

k‘ nrpl? U ^ S0 oa ~- 89 everyone 
w present whose permission lias to 
be Sought, and 4h. long „ 
mOniories don’t fail. Meanwliilp 

are .one by Bfemon of Buchner's 

mSSi “Wl *!>* hy Adrien 

M^tchciI of I bcen’s peer Gynt. . 

; ■•■t'Vr' 4 '’ r’ 1 


[ By l lermione I at 

i Acis and (i.ilntua 

■ Riverside Stiulius. Ifnninii , Miiitli 

1 " ' " ■ 1 " ' 

t ‘‘Why didn’t the old il,.,p 
i more of Hi.it sun of ihiug * “ s,ud 
r ilolst of di,.« mid Gofured. 1 ( the 
1 old ebap had, instead of piirsitiui; 

' J* 311 ™ upmi senu land, lain. 

- I'.nglisli oratorio ), i-i|:iiicentli-ifii- 
tury I'.nulish upiui mi,, In |,.,ve luni 
I very dirferenr. As it is, Handel’s 
i and John Guy's Acis is u m.ii vcllnus 
i exception, to ho set wiih Gluck's 

■ Orpheus, nr i'liriell's Ihdo, tn 

i Monteverdi's i'li/i/ii'ii; h piifcrt 

cituiiibor _ dpeiu nct.tMiiiit d hy n 
lucky coiiuidemo uf p<nj»le, iim«- 
1 und jihiie. I lion njiei,i w.i*» (um 
; WJint'ip. n |p ip, but limn I7|!i m 
|/JH u lew I'.itf.lisli ni,i-.<|tit-i, wviii 
on at Drill y Lane mid l.im nlu’i |n„. 
lit 1717 Handel Sl.iilvd tviilkhig Ini 
I hi' Duke of (*||. mill, s at it.. |,i-, 

M hid Irsi-x 1 1 alia nun, palwi e. Aflt-i 

ilia u(fectloii,iii> past I i..„ii t ly „| 

•' llle .Shrill, ,;,d\ W.i'k ”, J..I 111 hay 
(whom HuiiiIH wmild Imve known, 

; wiilt l’u ijM*. us one uf the IliirlingKiii 
circle) hadn't yet nuived on in lun- 
le,u|iiing hiiliuii npei a: The Jlcggitr '* 
Opera would l»e wiiiten in ll?//. 
Handel niusi have fcet (iuy's librenn 
in 171H, and it was tiieri privately 
performed ut Cunons. 

Ever since thiiL first peifi.imance 
(of which there’s i)n record, tlu.iigli 
it must have used a very .small 
orchestra, and the soloists wmild 
have sung the chorus pairs) Arts 
has been a napulur oddity. Opt-iu 
Puctory Zurich’s product ion seen ni 
the Riverside Studios early jn 
August lakes sonic hi/arre liber lies, 
but that's part of a I radii ion (iviuilv 
chronicled by Winton Dean in his 
book on Handel). Handel later 
altered it himself, after Thorn it* 
Arne (the composer's fuihei) hud 
pirated it in 17.11 ; the new version 
included extra characters and hits 
from his earlier (quite different) 
Italian serciiata “Ads, Galatea and 
FoJfferao and was mounted with 
elaborate pastoral “ Decorations " 
but 'no action. 

After its eiglucenih century pupu. 
larity. a revival In J82S shared the 
mil - with a danced version of 
BMthovun's Pastoru! Symphony. A.» 
3831 production at the Tottenham 
.Court Road i heat re gave Gnlutea a 
mother called Doris, end brnughi in 
Ulysses oh his wav back (mm This, 
Macready in 1842, added an open- 
Ing scene from Shcljdy't Prometheus 
Unbound, with nymphs Jeapiup 
around a statue of P*n, a g&tiH uf 
assistant Cyclopes, and tromlmnes 
playing throughout the oven lire. 
More subdued modern .productions 1 
ft? P**5*5 , Ctl h as an oratorio; or i 
with knobbly-kueed aniau-urs stand- 
>ng about in short white sheets. The ' 
pass! hie range of si vies is indicated 1 

an puvioral i 

miera , hut it could olso be a 
serenma ” or a " Masque ". ( 

Tfie 1 Opera Factor y believes in : ] 
, interpretative freedom - ;• end- • has t 
combmetr all ;»n| of Myles, 


fuMt/it-il ii.uiiiiiiism to while fa 
und iiui.il (ji-si ni vs MiggMtiw he 
ul •'(limit , , /hi d, fin re jm| iuc*i. 
in miii* ; Giiluicu's face 1 aver Aii), 
i'." ' sudden I v like Edwb 

M (mill's “l hi; .SiliMin )li : 
li.ii iiiIi-ss, mu- 1 1 v, five and pj'. 
IIMiiphs und ‘•iu'plivuls of Hi- 
lilui-ihi an* line iwliausiinft 1 . 

and. l'*il Ii uni ” hairalw',- 
■ ili'i picul |y violent. Ativ's “Wta. 

I M*ek the i li.ii minp lalr’i 
ilnne hlindfiilii ami stugurring tta. 
Ins " l.nve in her eves sits plijaj 1 : 
*; "!*'* ""h a leuuiuus glJiCiui 
1 WImi ihiiriiis i sec" is siingtm' 
nr less inm ihv cniit-h of a sjhuJ" 

V.’ 1 !' . M,,, l hugely ii.ikcil Ga'fS . 

I olv|4u-niii>; i In. !• Vi ft Mtnke.'ofcl i- 
11 di niilu n rmim'Mjuu i rang [ 

Kmiu* uf this is fun, muthiidi 
iiiiil, liM'i (■ .inimviiigly, condtsftwi 
‘"R; lh«* •iiMlu iite w'.is presume 
i»,i| iImmikIu (ii.Je in midmut' 
withmif gi.i|i!iie illiwtiuiioni (#.; 
it i nhiiut di'iit ef) ut in 
nm dj Mi, u ilmks. (Inly towardl ! 
(‘Mil, iIiiiiiii: ijn> wiiikIi - i fni I'orttlliJ ; 
iiiiiifiit Aiii :’imI l«»s irundonuj 
did the ilmi us ,u lad sit^; 
■nil. M.u is* Ah pel's C.il.KM (bum! 

Mini Ik-Uit Mini;) tunk <>* |KJ 
dignity liciei und it v.m a delkiij 
huirlt m Iw-ar, after ific nwjicMJ 
miip|ir<tf, ihr vplu-Jiiug of water ^ ► 
(•MU uf |],e uymphy played is ^ 
Iniiuiaiii, 

Bui an In jtiaiict? hdtl been fat 

p.iiiiini.iilv t <f Guy. 'Jtif fW 
♦if Arii mu in i in , 1 * a special botes 
nr I ween un nlirah/ed styh f«“ 

I u j i f ■ ' > .vmnhful version of 
1 olyphcmut, and dial anil a [»)« 
w in reiitoral, at in ’• The Staph®* 
Week”;. 

Ai Blon^elindu in a faiowf 1 

Um>. 

Behind a Haycock loudly 
I ilify ran, and snatch'd i 

M* 

She wip’d her I.inr, Mr " 

ntuchrfA 

Wliat llundel responded^ w 
deenrnus. vimple mne which. 

't mug emotions within 
use of form. So when Act! ££ 
'* Where shall I st-tk. the, 
f** / direct the way, kid«> *PL 
;« the mouiKuius ”, ir« ab?ufo 
him tn be blinded a»d (' an L i 5i un b*. 
insensitive, loo, to make 
inns u squalid figure ftw* *P D /^ ' 
world, and tn shadow ilM5 v,8r ' c { j ii 
iniiniatinns of fear and horrot 
the very start. Handel 

xiilnlv n*a/iiiaiiMl ihe trenwo 


from idyll lo gnei injauy’ r 
liiicdlir., half-comic, half-I r, .Eh. f o 
giant, who » conrainrd ; W1,DIP -. 
pastoral scene fkidbfUP-.,.. 
cherries) while ihreaniiviug "• 

David Freeman, alto .*hf. . * 
tor, sung Polyphemus *r* n0l **j 
urchestral playing was fi«e< 
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In 1934 David Jones, suffering front 
his first “ nervous breakdown ”, was 
carried off on a sea-voyage to Egypt 
by his friend Tom Burns. The cure 
worked ; even the cautiously hypo- 
chondriac Jones would admit lqter 
that the .trip “had done me a great 
deal of good ”, though (lie was in a 
hurry to say) he was “ still not up 
tio much”. From Cairo Jones went 
by air to Lyclda and hy car to Jeru- 
salem, where his old friend and 
mentor Erie Gill was at work on 
commissioned sen Into res. Gill 11 whs 
greatly annoyed that David should 
stay indoors rending Barchester 
Towers ”. More than thirty years 
later, in a letter to Saunders Lewis, 
Jones agreed that “ I hardly moved 
out of the Holy City, but used to 
watch from my window which faced 
south . . In the same letter 

this famous poet of Roman Christen- 
dom confessed, " I should never 
have gone to Palestine off my own 
bat, for I hate what our Ani'erimn 
friends call * going places * ", More 
lo the point ihiin the dated and 
nervous reference to “ our Ameri- 
can friends” is what Jones did 
vividly recall from that Jerusalem 
visit : 

But occasionally I saw either 
from my window or in mooching 
around, a squad of these figures 
tihat seen singly ovuked com- 
parisons of twenty ycm*s back, in 
the Nard or tho Pus dc Calais or 
the Somme. But now in their 
full pur ado rig, tho light khaki 
drill shirts, the bronzed arms bare 
front nbnva tho elbow to tho 
wrist and pole khaki shorts leav- 
ing the equally bronzed legs bare 
fiont above the knee lu Hie brief 
oJikle socks, the feet in heavy 
field -service liob-n ailed boots, but 
rnbove all the riot sh leltls aligned 
to cover tho left sido nnd in each 
right fist the haft-grip of a stout 
bamn, evoked not tho familiar 
Winigs of less than two decades 
buck, but rather of two inillcnniH 
close on, and the ring of the hob- 
nailed service boots on tho stnno 
seis nnd the sharp commands— 
so they were a seel ion from die 
Antonia, up for duties in Hicro- 
solyma after aill 
And ns the days and weeks 
passed this analogy I would soy 
increased, but became established 
—■there was a good deal else to 
™]pk on. I did go to Bethlehem, 
which is, or then teas, very beau- 
tiful. 

The contrast between Bethlehem 
* Xpry beautiful ") and the squad 
of British soldiers (*' . . . the shirts 
' * Jn tI>e bronzed arms . , . tfie 
eqmffly bronzed legs . . . the brief 
ankle socks, the feet ... the le£t 
sme . , . each right fist . . . ”) can 
*®w. ■ us in little doubt which 
spectacle had registered on Jones 
more comppllingly. And now that. 
harcUy any veterans of the ‘'Western, 
Front survive, what is one to say ‘ 
to tihe not excessively tender- 
minded reader who should protest 
‘ndignanrfy that he doesn’t know 
which alarms him more — the insul- 
«Uy or the militarism 7 AH one cail 
•ell him. surely is to read. 7n paren- 
thesis. ( 

Or rather, since after more than 
HMy years* Jones’s procedures Jn 
“Wt book are still caviare to die 
8®neraH (not that there’s much ex- 
cuse for that), the new reader 
thou Id start with the three 
extended and excellently chosen 
PWsa^es in John Matthias’s 
selection — Part 3 arid excerpts 
inup parts 4 and 7- If after, 
reading the last o£ these in 
Pwiscular .he does not understand 
Wte Quality of Jones’s loyalty to the 
maimyqien who died beside him 
wi Mametz Wood in 1916, and his 
grtmiftrtabh. for the real and time- 
nonouced culture which bound them 
*®9esiier lit the trenches, the.readei\ 
only be abandoned to an arid 
future among " isms ”— colonialism, 
wttoohfthsmj midStarism. Tn Paren- 
. Vtejfs ie mqre HMtSMicii; M once har- 
*W® n 8 qo-nafdb. neiw 


leodme; and the m-tiwiry of it — in 
psu-licmar rise weldimg lngcihur of 
u^oovishiingly vivid iccul lucid nn with 
during but never irresponsible 
invention — is each lime more 
impressive. (Wc are not colled on 
to decide whether it is or is not a 
poem; it is nt «n,v rmc a magnifi- 
cent feat of language.) 

Tims nil we need is a modicum 
of historical i in agin alamo lio distin- 
guish Jones's ardour about British 
soldiers in Jerusalem from some- 
thing like Max Beerbohm’s living 
forty-five years in Italy without 
learning Italian. (“One mov be 
amused”, said W. H. Auden, “but 
not very”.) 

• Still, without that act of imagina- 
tion there may seem to be common 
ground, as also between either of 
these cases nnd Union Jacks 

f ainted on the faces of football 
hiis in Turin who have lo be 
dispersed by tear-gas when Eng- 
land’s opponents score an equaliz- 
ing goal. And that is something 
so very ugly that Jones must be 
clehVed df any a&'sdclatiori 'wilh 'It; 

more particularly because he told 
Saunders Lewis that frnm this 
unsough t-for visit to the Holy Land 
lie derived not only The Anuthe- 
mata but also the . besr part of 
** The Tribune’s Visitation ” and 
“ The Tutelar of the Place ” (both 
in John Matthias’s selection), and 
such other laie pieces as “ The 
Wall", “The Fatigue’' and “The 
Dream of Private Clitus”. All of 
these have as much in common 
wii'h In Parenthesis as with The 
Anathcmata or with each other: 
and insularity (though not national- 
ism) is unashamedly the burden 
of all of them, in a way not les- 
sened but in fact intensified by 
the idemiflcatlnn of British soldiers 
with Roman Icgiunarics. 

There is a special reason why 
Lhis must be insisted on. Because 
in all or most of these pieces he 
juxtaposed Latin and Welsh with 
English (being conversant, ns he 
admitted frankly, with neither of 
these foreign languages, nor with 
any other), David Jones has been 
marshalled into the ranks of an 
allegedly cosmopolitan or " inter* 
nntionnl ” muUrinn in English 
writing, supposedly ut odds with 
a “ native ” or insulur tradition — 
whereas it m.ikus more sense to 
suy dint on the contrary ho was 
insular to n degreo unequalled in 
Ills nwn generation nr since. Indeed 
his insularity is so extreme, so 
literal (iiisnfa — “ tliis Island ", as he 
.says many limes), and adhered to 
so passionately, that it takes on an 
authentic grandeur. It wns nt all 
events quita unforced nnd unaffec- 
ted, and carried through into his 
epistolary vocabulary which is, I 
suppose wc must think, always the 
vocnhulary of the regimental lines: 
“1 can't work: it’s a fair sod: ihe 
whole thing’s a monumental bollux, 
a first-class buggeration.” The con- 
trast between this and the very 
special but effective terminology 
which Jones laboured into printed 
prose (as in the Preface to The 
Anathemata, given almost in full 
by Matthias), or moro strikingly 
between “ bollux ” and the dia- 
phanous delicacy of his loveliest 
pictures, la piquant. 

And this piquancy Is everywhere 
in Rend Hague’s affectionate and 
exceptionally honest memoir. With 
such friends, who Heads enemies? 

■ No, the* overworked ’'catch-phrase' 
doesn’t fit. For precisely by seeing 
and saying in advance what the un- 
sympathetic reader might come up 
with on his own (for instance, “ it 
would be unkind, maybe, to say 
that be was lazy Bnd spoilt — let us 
say, ' cortstrucnvely Inactive ' and 
' 'joyfully served'"). Rend Hague 
persuades us. as a more circum- 
spect biographer couldn't, that bis 
subject was a genuine "original". 
The question that arises, which ho 
understandably doesn't envisage or 
answer, is whether the unstinted 
assistance that he and Tom Burns 
and Harman : G rise wood and others 
gave to this original wasn't such 
as to push him into ever more 
damaging and constricting idiosyn- 
crasy, 'To raise that question would 
be to open up a vast tand long 
overdue enquiry into patronage of 
the arts and of artists, and into 
that persisting sub’Romantic image 
of the Rrtist as “ineffectual angel" 
on which all such patronage, 
whether private dr public and 
astonishingly generous as it often 
is. nowadays seems lo be based, R?? 

?, harsh thing tp suggest ; but i^’a at 
east possible, .that Dnvid Jones 


would have been a better aititl, nt 
uli u vents a butter writer, if his 
self-denying patrons had mil 
exerted themselves so consistently 
in cushion hint front the economic 
nnd ideological realities of t hu 
world he wub living In. 

Jones himse]f, unlike many artists 
of equal or greater stature, did have , 
an ideology, and one that whs nn 
worse for being home-made. Indeed, 
in the perspective of millennia to 
which his imagination had habitu- 
ated itself by 1940, Jones’s ideology 
or *' philosophy of history ” is 
bleakly Impressive, even persua- 
sive ; und one- fears thru in certain 
classrooms up - and down the Eng- 
lish-speaking world students are at 
this moment deciphering The 
Anathemata so as' to carry -away 
from it, as its "real meaning , 
Jones's philosophy. But as in so 
many similar cases, romping up and 
down the millennia did not yield 
any or much understanding of what 
was happening year bv year ; and 
even Ren4 Hague is consrraJned 1 <? 
withhold some of the documents 
that show how widely Jones’s under- 
standing of 1938 and 1939 diverged 
from wliat currently received wis- 
dom holds to be the truth about 


in i-hig style of The Anathcmeda, 
and made sense of it for the car 
us well as the intelligence. And' yet 
Jones insisted that The Anathemata 
was ro be read aloud: 

I intend what I have writ ten to 
be said. While marks of punctua- 
tion, breaks of line, lengths of 
line, grouping of words or sent- 
ences nnd variations of spacing 
are visual -contrivances, they have 
here an aurnl and oral inientinu. 
You can’t get the in tended mean- 
ing unless you hear the sound 
and you can't get the sound unless 
you observe the score: and pause- 
marks on a score are of parti- 
cular importance. 


those years. 

If we do not read The Anathemata 
for its message, wiiat can wc say 
of it? One thing that is seldom 
or never said is ihnt much of it is 
brutally cacophonous. Did any one 
ever want to read uloud nny page 
of it ? Because Junes has been 
misread as an “ internationalist " 
(at one time The Anathemata was 
thought to be like Pound's Cantos, 
which Jones had never read], sonic 
have been led tn compare him with 
Basil Bunting. And indeed Bunting 
and Jones have something in com- 
mon : outside of their writing, both 
seem to have trusted demotic Eng- 
lish to say things tiiut it is not 
capnble of saying with any nicely. 
But whatever else may lie wrong 
with Bunting’s poetry, lik car ha* 
always ht-cit true; und tln.se who 
j u I 1 * 8 verse as cacophonous are 
doubtless, as ho hits always niain- 
fnioed hearing his Northumbrian 
Lnglisli with a Southron ear. 
Nothing Uko this can be claimed 
for Jones: his w,is a Home Coun- 
ties ear, and his experiments in 
Cockney or Anglo-Wclvh speech ore 
to bo understood ns divagnlions 
from iiint norm. 

Reading The Anathentata in that 
way, one has to sny thni its cadences 
aro at best uninteresting, at their 
frequent worst (iisunlly with inter- 
Jar dings of Latin and Welsh) they 
me jaw-hrenking. Nothing is more 
io S i£ uct,ve * M respect than a 
J945 report (n Harman Grisewood 

Knight ■ 0r W,lh W ‘ F ‘ J Hckson 

These chaps arc awfully interested 
in the metre thing, aren’t they ? — 
and on what you contrive with 
vowels and consonants and all 
that (things you don’t know 
you ve done except that it seemed 
i 01 }y Wfl y t0 do it to make it 
tolerable and to say what you 
meant), 

"Awfully interested In the metre 
thing was what David (ones most 
awfully wasn’t ; and that’s all right 
so lone as your ear is good enough. 
But his ear, we must' conclude, 
wasn't : 

. At these Noc turns the hebdomadary 
is apt to be invested for five 
hundred thousand weeks. 
Intunes the dog: 

Bencdictle, ignis . . . 

Csntqr Nqtus and Favnnius with, all 
their south-aisled numina : 

■ can flora caliaa 
init warmer Fauna 
The Respond Is with the Bear : 
Benedlcitc, frigus . , . 
Super-pollfcsed, stalled in crystal Ins 
from tho gospel-side, choir all the 
boreal schcla 
mlt kalter Flora, 
con fauna fria 

Never mind what it means: what 
does it sound like? Surely it sounds 
like bedlam. “Cantor Notus and 
Favoplus with all rheir south-aisled 
numina” — to incorporate a line like 
that in a meaningful melodic pro- 
gression Is not impossible, but 
would require an exceptionally well- 
schooled and sensitive ear. What 
Jones does with it, or fails tp do, 
seems to shopr not just that ' he 
hpsn't such aq ear, but that he has 
failed , even , to reallfcd : how such [ a 
faculty j is Possible, or why Jt J* 
necessary. Geoffrey Hill's pnroesred 
Mercian ThjmnS, We may well think, 
Jjkve. since taken. over wnat iv viable 


The only possible response to this 
is: Well of course I And a It hough 
It Is sadly true; now as when The 
Anathemata wns first published, 
that readers need to be instructed 
in such rudimenrs as these, one can- 
not escape the suspicion that the 
author's own understanding of these 
matters was not much less rudi- 
mentary. How far the subtleties, 
not just of skilled metrical writing, 
but of accomplished free verse also, 
go beyond this rough-and-ready de- 
limitation of cadences between 
" pausemarks ” ! And 41 rough-and- 
ready" seems apt enough for the 
melodic quality of many pages of 
The Anathemata and of others of 
the later works : 

Plotting his course by the North 
Drift route that streams hint warm 
to Hrii'diihind 

to Norowny o’er his faem 
over the gurly brim in his mere- 
hengest 

(he’s stepped the Ypgdnisil for 
must I) 

lo the Herder's moot in Nnrvcgia 
over the darkening mere- 
flood 

on a Gwener-Frigdaog noon. 

(To add a bit more 
to his old iiiubiringion ? 

Will lie Latin that too ' 
to get some Passion into his 
Infuncy ? 

By the Mulinn ! J lie will 
when hu runes the Crugliih, 

in all the while hangars 
of the islands of the sea • 

where there is salt 
on -tho Stone with fit (he pored.) 

When we hove studied how to get 
our ton muss around Gwuner- 
Frigriuag'* nnd “the Mahon" and 
“tho Mflred”, what does it profit 
us ? Surely Clio excitably over* 
empliutlc signals that Junes make* 
to us — italics, single und double 
exclamation marks — in effect con- 
cede his inability to direct iulcuin- 
lion and tone by any more ruf inert 
means. John Matthias in his intro- 
diictlnit elves from “The Wall " 
an example of what he calls “ em- 
broidery of sound " ; nnd certainly 
in tho lines he quotes there is same 
contriving of ‘‘vowels and conso- 
nants nnd oil that". But even here 
the syntax, so invaluable nn aid to 
melody in the hands of n master, 
is simply and monotonously that or 
the ilietorical question, which Jones 
in general falls bock upon very 
often. 

It i9 the more refreshing to turn, 
among the late pieces, to " The 
Tutelar of the Place”, where the 
speaker no longer exclaims and 
nudges but is declarative, oracular. 
Here Jones once again speaks with 
unflurried authority — with the 
authority of the scor, where he 
spoke In Parenthesis with the 
authority of tbe survivor, the "one 
who was there Perhaps because i 
of this, and of the more driving | 
declarative syntax which it makes 
possible (the piece itself speaks of 
those “who seek hidden grammar 
to give back anathema its first 
benignity’') The Tutelar af ihe 
Place , like In Parenthesis, ., is 
rewarding to read aloud. And it 
announces at the very start, with 

S eer conviction, Jones's central 
erne: insularity, 

Tellbs of the - myriad names 
answers to but one name: From 
this tump she answers Jac o’ the 
Tump duly if be call Great-Jlll-of- 
th e-tump- tJiHt-bare-me, not if he 
ay by sopie'new f angle moder 
of far gantes over the ffud, fer- 
goddes -name from anaphora of 
Far . folk wqnt woo her; she’s a 
rare one fair locality. 

If oii the one hand this is the voice 
of an Insular sensibility that pre- 
ferred Lon gland to Dante, on the 
other Hand this insularity, recog- 
nizing Church-Lalin and RryUtunic 
Welsh as tongues of the insula along 
with 'ndddle-EngHsH, is ipore not- 
able .for whet St dSsconcdrtingily- in- 
rites .In than for w4u* it, cttwofprt-- 
-. ably, shuts' jpift. . . . ,-y. ■; 


Oxford 

University Press 
Goodbye Gutenberg 

The Newspaper 
Revolution of the 19e0s 
Anthony Smith 

Not since the invention of 
moveable type has there been 
an Innovation with so great * 
potential to revolutionize 
communications as 
computerization. In less than a, 
decade, it has turned an ailing " 
newspaper industry In the USA 
Into a thriving one. Anthony 
Smith argues that new electronic 
and print technology may alter 
the very quantity, nature, and 
texture of information. While Ihe 
focus of the book is on the USA a 
examples are also drawn from 
Britain, Western Europe, and 
Japan. £8.50 

A Book of Honey 

Eva Crane 

This book begins with a 
description of Ihe Instinctive 
behaviour of bees In locating 
nectar-carrying flowers, and of 
the composition and properties 
of honey. The author discusses 
the uses of honey ln the home, 
tells Ihe story of honey from 
prehistoric times to the present, 
and describes how bees have 
figured in the minds of men as 
magical or sacred creatures. 
Illustrated £6.95 Oxford 
I Paperbacks £3.50 


Doubt and 

Religious 

Commitment 

The Role of the Will 
fn Newman’s Thought 
ML Jamfe Ferreira 

This book examines tho tension 
\yhlch Newman foil between the 
adherence of devotion and tlie‘ 
ndheronco compatible with 
reason which mny Include doubf. 
Such an examination has enabled 
the author lo tacklo the whole 
problem of the place of doubt in 
religious commitment, as well as 
its Implications for the probloni 
of the ' wl I ! to bellevo'. £9.60 

Psychological 
Models and Neural 
Mechanisms 

Austen Clark 

How are psychological slates 
related to the neural mechanisms 
'underlying' them? Will 
Increasing knowledge of the 
physiological bases of behaviour 
Invalidate and replace our 
current explanations of human < 
action 7 In answering these and 
other questions, this book offer* 
a systematic account of the 
reduction' of psychological 
models to neural mechanisms. 

JS1 1 .50 Clarendon Library of 
Logic and Philosophy 

Budgetary Reform 
in the U.K. 

Report of a commuted 
chaired by , 

Lord Armstrong 

Britain's budget IS not a budget 
as every household understands 
it - Ihe matching of revenues 
with expenditures, this important 
report, from a committee 
commissioned by the institute: 
for Fiscal Studies, ch aired by a 
former Head of tiip GlvJI.Serylce, 
and including leading experts in 
■ the field, argues for radical * 
change procedure, ;£3 : > . v.: • 
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to tho editor 


military history 


Linguistics 

_ Mr.,— I ii i lie course of our prufe*- 
lives we mark many thousands 
«* undergraduate essays on liuguis- 


nieiuiim that when Flaubert was in 
In doings, there was untplc oppor- 
tunity fur uhem to be alone 
together. 


Alexandria 

Sif, —Would you per mil me in 


of tttidergrrid note essays on I ing n is ■ ,f - ■» 1 fu »¥ admit, these can be «*»»». *'* *"»* .«««* 

tic tu pies. Occasionally^ one onto mi- n I n “ l»rortf fur this is a case of ymi, ‘ 'J* “tiers wi ll a q tuition? li is 
ters uii essay written^ n much the ,he hudy in the murder « wn.iH iimuci Imt a vcxatloiLs uiie. 

style ,,t T f. Waldron’s review of «*■ «■» argon, wit rest, far more SS'* “ , « , f , f! l i J, tll * 


biioks by Roy Harris and Geoffrey 
Sampson in your issue of July 11, 
Typically such ail essay is the pro- 
duct of a mature student in their 
first carat, someone in middle age 
wth no formal academic training 


' I’liibhs wtis .i Cai lili,-.tr|,m. 
Hu* Ciinienii* libraries woe 
regarded with deep suspicion by (lie 
Kiiiiian Cal liol ir hierarchy' in 
Ireland. 1’liililts‘s poems woe Ida 
lam ly miti-t’utiiolir. V.u inns friends, 
including Conge Kussell f \.M 
wuraied I’liiiiHs dial pidilicrtlimi 
wmdd lose him l,i.s job. lie there- 
lore implored, and persuaded, 
I .canard Woolf lo suppress ilu* 
bool; -,n ihe eleventh hour, 

\ seem lo recall th.u Frank 


Why the thin red line was so thin 


dramatic events exerted only n brief Wolselcy longed in die a heroic turn need niivalist nml ami-niililiirisi 


death in actiun ngaiust die French who had given tilde i lion gin lo powers, die couiHy, iissricJniiinis 
— it was impossible in prvpHrc fra* nrmy refwm. Unlike his nnfor- became pale Imitation*, uf the 
such a conflict while ceaselessly innate predecessor, Amirld- Form or, original euitcepi, Despite nil I ln.se 
engaged in minor impevinl cam- he had no fixed pinna, bm he but! M tarnishes, however, llnlilune hud 
(laigns. Moreover, as Thomas die assets of an open mind and achieved a laurmrjl I'eorg.iniviitioii of 
Pakenhain has shown in his excel- willingness to listen and learn. In 'he regular and auxiliary fm >ts 
lent reappraisal of die Boer War, of feeing tins serious smdem of where his predecessors bud signally 
published too recently for Inclusion philosophy such an iimutrnciivc f«Hcd. 


was a scIiuIhi 1 ' of 1 ^,7 ! 7* xx • n«nJ mid superficial influence mi military death in action ngaiust die French 

rriniuiiui, t< inii rw ||g^g % pV liriflll dOiUI reform. Far-reaching changes hud 10 — it was inijnsvible it* prepare for 

a Ulan ii| isreui geiierosiwJ*<- - ..... await the ministry of Edward Curd- such a conflict while ceaselessly 

in tiw young. i\ e Wg mmm — 1 . — -n — - well (1868-74,, who not only engaged in minor Impevinl cam* 

SV- I, V ‘ Ui H ' about lit EDWARD M. SPIERS : abolished purchase but nnudga mined pajgns. Moreover, as Thomas 

i»uk nml Mr Collint -nJ*'! i,,.., an j c nr : ptv igieinu , * le H° r * e Guards with the Wur Pakenhain has shown in his excul- 

v vi il rn iv dial Eiia loner,?,' ^ r,nj and Socic,y i 181519 Office, reduced the normal period lent renppraisul of die Boer War, 

iluliiii's ill die ia tier's old • 318pp- Longman. £9.95 (paperback, of service lo six years, und esinb- published too recently for inclusion 

■ I'rmivd wiili anyili||, R £5.75). Ilshed b more efficient system of lierc, Duller and coinpuny were 

*m«l r.t aiiimle. | ( 0 582 48565 7 imperial garrisons by linking iho faced by a ilrnstically new kind of 

dim Mr CnUiiii w ill ,, * . nr regular battnlions. Cardwell’s sub- war. Sir Neville Lyttelton, later to 

I'M'ii-isc his nmlergraJuMp! ■ Haldane: An Army Hcfovmer slant lot though imperfect achieve- be the first and unimpressive chief 

well ••\hihiii.,| ilia revivJ 1 * 240pp. Edinburgh University Pre’ss. ments were not properly appreciated 0 f the general staff, summed up the 


TILS AUGUST 22 I960: 


defence. By depriving die school 
cadet corps of public funds he 
Incilly abandoned his ideal uf n 
miiion in aims. Lastly, without 
elected members or .specific 
power*, die couiily nssrieJniiiuis 
become pale Imitation*, uf the 
fiiipinnl cuiiccpr, Despite nil tlu.se 
blemishes, however, IlnULme lu»d 


I he Horse Gunrds with the Wur Pakenhain has shown in his excel- willingness to listen and learn. In 
Office, reduced the normal period lent renppraisul of die Boer War, offering tins serious smdem of 
of service to six venrs, und esiob- published too recently for inclusion philosophy such iui iniittiractivc 
lished b more efficient system of here. Duller and compunv were office the unsympathetic Campbell- 


where his predecessors had signally 

ot service to six venrs, und e&iaD- published too recently for inclusion pimosopny such mi uiuutracuvo fuHcd. 

lished b more efficient system of here, Duller and coinpuny were office the unsympathetic Campbell- In focusing on Haldane hiinre'f. 

imperial garrisons by linking iho faced by a ilrnstically new kind of Bnnnermnii tdlegeiUy observed, “We Spiers docs not bung out Mrffi- 

regular battnlions. Cardwell’s sub- war. Sir Neville Lyttelton, later to shall now see how Sc ho pen an er ciently clearly that the ncwly-farmtil 

stantial though imperfect achieve- be the first and unimpressive chief gets nn in the kullyard general staff did increasingly cn- 


. : »» mo re«exu 

i n-'.m upon « levs 

, .TOIIN SAVIUi 

'anus* iLjsJ, 


£ 10 . 

0 85224 370 7 


during the next thirty years because tactical transformation when he 
of the furious wrangling between his wrote: “Few people have seen two 
admirors and detractors. Dr Spiers battles in succession in such 


Socin biology, Popper, etc ■ many 1,11 I 

assertions but no arguments; mid / SLV , j 
polemic grounded in prejudice Pl ll, u.v told 
rather than analysis. ,,nt wtuit at 

We will content ourselves with . le 

four illustrations of the quality of ,Sll,e x 
Mr Waldron's review; that neu 

(1) Harris, Sampson and Chomsky lv ^ re ,n ? ,T '' 

ure all concerned with what is cu un,lly? 
known in the trade as Sociolinguis- 
tics und Psycholinguistics.” 26 Mathat 

- •This -statement* -is- -quite false- Surrey, 
none of the scholars mentioned here 

have ever done any research which T rt l. 

any; linguist would refer to as either « till 

sociolinguistics or psycholinguistics. 

(2) .. . . Chomsky’s Incredible thesis 

that syntax is genetically deter- c . T , 
mined ...” Sir, — I don 


i i— i iOi may * >«%su uinv || ■ . .i • • 

page 141) Flaubert ex- iMIwrlniek and 

Id Maupassant that lie did *' ;,, du.ici. deny the existence uf such 
anyone to read ins inure opret.ice. Nor does it figure in uuv 


HKKMfA OLIVER. 


yet . . . despite old ago und the odd 
slipped cog of memory! I cannot 
have area tued up this preface* [ 


26 Matham Road, East Molesev . , , ume “ U F' preface* I 

Surrev. ' y ’ wuW he so grateful if its existence 

could be signalled— and even ntoro 


John Cowper 
Powys 


for d photocopy of rhe same. It 
was very short. 

.LAWRENCE DURRULL. 
Soniniiurcs 15 Card .10250, France. 


. . . " , Sir,— I doiiiit if either John Cowper f?PAffrAv Dhfkkr. 

Chomsky's thesis is only incredible r ° wy * or |*H»fessioiial philosophers XlllDuS 


SIMON NOWEIJ.-SMirir. 

* he Athenaeum, l.itiulnn, S\V1. 

fc Tiie Theatre of 
Erwin Piscator’ 

Sir,— Nicholas Slirimptnn ends hi% 
review (July 25) of The Vnliiical 
ineptre by Mi win l’iscatm- with tit** 
suggesiion that “ it would he good in 
knmv in inuiL' detail wh.it hecanu* 
n Hus eccentric .mil uni-vi-ii talent 
,*1 , lls w , i» li a ,| tl least -I riuihleil years”. 
|2 l,n Wdlett s ciitic.il hiogr.iphy. 

# *‘W« »/ Knxin Fixe, for 
J l.yie Methuen. »7«. L 12). supplies 
Nits detail in |ici fcrlion. 


I>|'P.U tiiicnt of Fconuml^ ma i n imi.rpKinn inr* Kv thesA m *B,ht have atided that poor Cardwell startling contrast as Omdurmnn und 
>■1 IlisliMy, Uni,„X?i Sf 'Z ' ‘'“ffered a complata- break. Cole „ s * , he (Im. 50.000 

Hy "» two jworaiw J* down as a result of overwork and fanatics streamed across the onen 


Like Cardwell, Hald-aue was only 
able to uu-ui Cabinet support for 
positive reforms by first nh-mvinp n 
substantial reduction in the urmy 


visage and pluit for a Continental 
war in support of France a^aiim 
Germany. Tills important pnini is 
Imioii^d on ill tne chapter on 
mobilization planning, which coiuen- 


Punditry ZuST*' 

Sir.- In his review 8,ven , Purli 

r*;. ;s' nd s “ n i, 

J. Murdaum Crook niinmM..^ F* te - . Socil 


Briiuin whs fortunaio 10 get hs good 8tra j„ „f i ry ] n g m improve 

Hn army as it did between the efficiency while reducing expen* 

battles of Waterloo and Mons, ditin-e. 

given Parliament’s unwillingness to T 7 noio«/t 

spend anywhere near the going ' 


fanatics streamed across the open 
regai'dl ess of cover to certain death, 
while at Colenso 1 never saw a 
Boer ail day tjll the battle was over 


e Miniates. He displayed grent ujci, nates excessively on the manpower 
but still made enemies, in saving Aspect. Haldane had uikcn little iu- 
some £2 million by the reduction of tore si in the vast amount uf dciuiled 
nrtidlerv and guards cstablishnieuts. org^ni?atjon necessary to mohili/e 
llhj-oit^tout Ills tenure of the Wav the Expeditionary Force and irnrts- 


I. U review (July J anuwh pi-e near the eolne Victorian England was sintul- and It was our men who were the 

hv «,,*■ of Architect^ & “P* nd JSSSSL whS Herdnre the tnneously jingoistic and anti-milita- victims” 

wi'tlrt' 1 [ \ic t vvi- L>1? ^ i° 1 ,cm P tl Victorian ariuy’s lack of “profes- n / r ;. As “ baffled foreign observer The only serious weakness in 
hi* h 'li.. tliinL- •' ,os l o1 sionalism” overlook the essential ?[. *!? e f rr Wf remarked, How this The Army ami Society, an adniii'- 

. I , . I , b' ni ' e ft® *mlj point that officers had to be able Hl ,nt A al, 8 worship of a j ) j e . su ,- V ey which thoroughly 

• ‘"I lo draw ort aSamial private in- A /“ y »■ * . wi .l h exploits the fruits of published and 


and it was our men who were the , v j thjn J stvict fj nancia i limits, since 
victims. m:uiy Liberals objected la the 

The only serious weakness in nviny estimates exceeding E27 mil- 
The Army ami Society, an ad mil- Ho» per annum. Forttinaicly, some 


Ministry he \ms forced to operate port it to France. Chief credit fur 
within strict financial limits, since these arrangements belongs in that 
many Liberals objected lo the political intriguer and Francophile 
Miny estimates exceeding E27 mil- Sir Henry Wilson, who was Director 
lion per annum. Forttinaicly, some of Military Operations from 1910 i«i 


“ uso «i come for the privilege of serving tn * contemptuous utaiike tett to- vmpubilshed research of the past greater increase in naval expendi- 
SSm Snd count r Army rates of wa,d “ thfl m . 0 I nibe, . s - "■ P 1U6 twenty years, is it 9 lack of either an Hue. from £33 million in 1906 to 
TL L“, n <« >606, varied ^8,? cSnw'wSlS Intro^r.ion or con.lu.lon. Prlniln. t« ndlllon iu 1312. 

* two Dr Watkins In rrf^!::? 0, ?-»i2 5 i-L > ? r ihe outstanding military pi ogress ive *y|' ors ® ^ ? ‘ IIL * l ' d .' This study stresses thet Hu It! n lie's 


regimental oiticer naa to wait until ca i f y ‘ et Wa forthright correspon- 
January 1, 1914, Itefnie his basic ,i en ce reveals a contempt for 


... -J “«* iu Jail L III- , . ■**■ * ntuv, 

credible to anyone wha understands l,0wevc, ' 1 1,01 (l " ORpress opinions but 
1L to correct errors of fact. 

(-41 “Nor is it passible to separate * ,c k true tliut after giving tin 


(August 8) J. Howard Wunlinoi- 

wntus that l’liiblw’* acknowledged Mlr/Jjl I • 

Wil/itfriiig of the Fit U'af !tad been « ■ « TO IU LslSKl 


iJ.j.i.i!., iii,.jnh!J ai b! -i , '-"y "" s c ' ,on n, » r * ln “"j' im 

DAVID WATP" These abysmally low rates of pa> 
IVteili.iii.i>, Cambridge. ’ were ndiignrcd by the purchnst 


j — ■ politicians Rim democracy, ne army reformer is thoroughly re- v-wm**™* -\r«Li;n> mr nvurwa 

rovec1 - yearned for the day when “the searched, nearly arrnngod and force- garrisons. Continental consul era- 

These ahvsmally low rates of pay licence of democtncv and socialism fully presented. His start ing-point ijnns did, however, influence his 

l... tl.. ......I.m. ...Ill .nnnnn.ii .1 I,., tl,, im .~ic i tlllllkiim mi re*Arve< utiri i-otufni'r*. 


Spiers’s study of Haldane as an 


were mitigated by the purchase will be conquered by the sword, 


Haldane’s self- justifying 


system, which enabled many and succeeded by cruel military memoirs Before the lVnr (1920) 
infantry and cavalry officers to rise despotism. Their it will be that the present a deceptive view of Ids 


criticism was diverted front his less the outbreak of war. Haldane never 
expensive army reforms by ilie far established a harmonious reluijnn- 
greater increase in naval expendi- ship with Wilson as he had so profit- 
lure, front £33 million in 1906 to ably with Douglas Haig, white Wii- 
£43 million iu 19J2. ion was contemptuous of " ihe 

This study stresses thet Haldane’s j 11 * 1 * T iy 

reform of the regular army ivhs not " . six divisions fulLllied no dear 
primHrily dictated by the require- purpose, 

ments of a Continental struicgy ; Though somewhat less coherent 
he merely tried to reorganise the a ?d impressive than lie suggested in 
existing force whose battalion his memoirs, Haldane's achieve* 
strength was determined by the ments wore nevertheless remark- 
CiH’dwell system for nv'crscAs able. He had grasped the essence of 
garrisons. Continental consider*,- army reform : he could not simply 
linns did, however, influence his prepare for tvar per so, he could only 
thinking nit reserves and reinforce- implement measures within the nar- 
ments. He hoped. Initially, tlinr raw parameters sec by d peacetime 
the Militia would serve us n Liberal ndininistrutinn much more 


• -Allow im 
(‘olliiii’i 
lent st ltd v 

lie iut rui 


w, " di “ prtir^^ss'.tejiTi si Sr ? 

"s a,,u " aisSSKffiE?; £ S'v ‘S S'CiES"?'' wf^fr 

P5SSSS ^ raw "^ M 

““i 81 : W ■ East Cimldoii with Which 'ho is oF ' ■ — 

! iSlB SfftiTOJt: SSK5 u'SSZJgr**' Among this week’s contrihmnr*. 

A.’Mi.-ciSSr 


any marked changes in the social theory cannot be token as impui 
coranositjon or prufcsrinnal outlook comment. In fad there were i 
of tlie officer corps. How could it Biddable improvomenis in 


could claim that the Expeditionary 

comment. In fact there were ctm* •W', *?,, ' v t ur , l f 

Biddable i mpro v omen i s in the f?i ncWng the 1 111 1 ,nl ™ ! “■* of X }) L 

1890s, Iiouibly iu a mure realistic J 11 * 

programme at the Staff College wiJy prescient but also successful. 

and iho revival of large-scale In undermining' this post-war 
manoeuvres made possible ny the justification, Spiers shows thut 


when infantry officers still required 
a private income of at least £150 por 
annum and cavalry officers as much 
at £700? Even after the short- 


\ comings revealed by the South acquisition of Salisbury Plain. Bui, before taking over “the Ministry lorUd Force, deciding that it was 
i. hi- 11 wnr . ll,e ijovernntont was mi- interested though several critics uf Sflmifihter ”, ns Lloyd George not dosiRiied In support an Hxpefli- 


only prescient but also successful. 

In undermining' this post-war 
justification, Spiers shows that 
before taking over *' the Ministry 


damn gin e compromises. The MiWtin Haldane’s reputation ns a Wur Min- 
hud to be omitted uliogcihcr, thus mer sunk to its nadir. Inn ft inn 
ensuring from the start that the 1918 omvutris it lias nlwavs hi* it 
Territorial Force would not reach high and this scholarly rcappiuKnl, 
Its nuntorical targets. To Esher’s though critical, does uolhiiip in dfni- 


chegrin, ifnldutie m.\u i,uici«iy iiimh ir. *- niupucH-JSHiiiii'i iii.iii 5 
recanted on die role of the Terri- sneer wa« undeserved : #?cliupen- 


quickly 


i, uut-a iiuiviuiH i" inm- 

Cnmpboll-UHiiiii'i m.tii’s 


An lean wnr the governntont was un- Interested though several critics 
Wil ing to imroduco proper salary W orc j n Continental warfare— und 
scales : private ntenns remained an 

esscntinl requiremont for a commis- j -j 

slon in the nomo service. I n rt H /H m O i 


of SUmifiitter ", ns Lloyd George not doswiied In support un lixpedi- in ihe kuilyiird as he ' 
colled Jr, Hdlilmie was a pro- i ionary Force but rather for home ijnomly on the woolsack. 


ha ucr proved to he u« hurwessfu) 
in the kuimird as he whs »uhsc< 


Vahiiur, ’Brigltton BNi 9QN. aUSSC5f * 

‘Flaubert and the 
English Goyemess 5 

*h^ r ,^L Ul , r . M P? ct ‘ Hid nature of 
abrf Flauhci t 

¥r«V.? . ie 0 r . b ^ rl (Anita Biookner. 

^ DCS n . ot tur »i on the 


m America, the yeurl Jhich Tom 
fj2L * ob««rves, 


[ Shorn unis tic Practical in /« & 

’ Brian Hqnii is Rcadar in Wji*- ^ Kinni m s'imchiin 


As for the rank and filq. derisory 
tes of nay, bullying and ubomin- 


rates of nay, 
able living 


The odd man out on the bridge 


conditions rendered 


Art, (uiwin,, tS SSkTSL’""" 

P2sll " s r,r 

— — — _ 

ESiirJSS'Sii?"- ■!>? V*uin" Author A 


m.- ■■ 


• jj^Mcript, wlrtchis in%reparo° ' ' • • ~ 

& ^ C ^L fl i t e d L P , ? ddo tbrtie fe.*w/*HqUta.Ji tffSSffufa 

ofte?) f ^. d W, S* nt t0 vis,t it more Enghsh Poets (edited by ChrisS^ 

SvKSSS 

Andrew! 

KS=fe«w3S SSQStmrsi 


oer S UXOnv ^ ml T&*** 

Frenchmen. 1^77. 


nvoyciiauie wouHns-cmsb pHrcni.'*, 

Ouvi>r Tapmn’s most rec®*®*/ “Jw thone of the future Field 
Creek Titigctiu in Anion, M r Marshal Sir William Robertson felt 
u disgraced when their sons enlisted 

Nuir. Tknnant if m# "t V- hr the ranks. A fow gentleihen' did 
Auii*riif /.o s «i*r. 197S,. Ij. serve in the ranks, but as one re- 

Kurin WkhmiN bnofci : S|Jf d of . f “ ,h * J 890s - 

Action I'riiucMie ' Royob** nr' «iose who have not actively ex- 
Reaction * in Tioeni^m, perienced . what a barrack-room. 

Ft him, m t and l crowded with noisy, foul-mouthed, 

fren.h,, im . . ■ 1; 8nd more ; or less drunken men, 


By Peter Gretton 

PATRICK nEKflLVj 
Very Special Admiral 
345pp. Hemislt Hamilton. £9.95. 
0 241 10383 5 


his period in command of the Royal John Kelly, his time hi the Repulse frey argued, lie was lucky in keep 
Indian Navy. tvns most successful. The ship did ids job. He was also unhiipny hs tl 

His early career was conventional, well in the opening stages uf the member of tho Joint Intelligent^ 

After specializing In navigation, he Spanish Civil War. und later opera- Commit tee which should have 

chose to sorve in a Chinn gunboat, ted seaplanes in the Eastern Modi- warned the Government of enemy 


When the first World War 
came, he soon found himself 
in the Mediterranean, serving 
mostly under Rosie Wemyss, 
and he remained there and In the 


World War terrnnean ns pnvt of tlio Nvon Patrol, 


he soon found himself Godfrey’s diploma tic ability was disagreed with iho War Office criI- 
Mcditcrranenn. serving uscfu * * n dealings with the difficult males. Liaison with silo Aincilcnus 


warned the Government of enemy 
intentions, nml. In particular, he 
disagreed with iho War Office criI- 


345pp. Hemish Hamilton. £9.95. mostly under Rosie Wemyss, Turks. and the United States Navy In nur- 

0 241 10383 5 nnd he remained there and In the B V February 1939 ha was Dircc- ticuUr was an early aim. Iu 1U4Q, 

— - Middle East until after the end of t° r of Naval Intelligence with an ne got on well with Bill Donovun 

, , . , , . , , the war. He had a series of very early CB, awarded for his services who had been sent over in ihe (.lim- 
it is often said that the education j nter08t i n g experiences— staff nnd i rt l " e Repulse, It was to be the mer to gauge tho will to resist, nml 

of a young naval officer in the navigating officer during the Dar- l® 6 * decoration which he ever re- he also became n friend of Winont, 


of a young navnl officer in the naw : ffflt ,nB of 
early years of this century pro- l^Xs cam 
duced a standard product physl- e vr | a an( j . 
cally and nwmaUy tough, brave, }f crG 'h e met 
devoted to the Navy, not of high ”L 8l ?onKlv 
intelleciual ability and with a war- !th _u| y ' 


■ during the Dar- l®st decoration which he ever re- he also became n friend of Wlunnt, 
n, operations off ccived. War with Germany was a Ambassador Kennedy's relief. In 
1 in- the Red Sea. certainty, the NID was unprepared fact Godfrey played a part in shap- 


Syria, and a spell in the Red Sea. certainty, the NID w 
Here he met T. E. Lawrence who aft ®r years of chccso 


crowded with noisy, foul-mouthed, devoted to the Navy, not of high WM 8tron g]y supported by the Navy t as ^ was heavy. By September, he organization. He was also purify re- 

*nd more- or less drunken men, Intelleciual ability ana witti a war- with a j,| ps nnd stores _ Lawrence had a good skeleton staff and the sponsible for the exchange ol 

moans. at night cannot conceive what row view of tne world. But a glance owed- much to Wemyss, who en- departmoqt was better prepared for " Ultra” information in German and 


and his ing the new American ImolliRence 


Author, Author 


Sr*** * — * <* *i 

dancing heiniz beaun *>*«ni N . Winner • Ch^rios h- 


j ntan whci in the (Ughtes^degree "W c7u7agS Wm whVn the staff in 

i Sensitive feels at such times.” After SJSr^,, if. tne Cairo wore hesitant. Then followed 

■ three years in the ranks one gentle- ? l ea l lt ?i u . „ "i, -?£ the important job of organizing 

man, in addition to more seflbus IJj!jS£?!y!B^w^SKS 23 a convoys through the Mediterraneatf 

degradation, had utterly^ lost the . W» - Wemyss was a de -centralizer and 


7 Lund, for Zero, prop** M»e of the . letter ''h”! The 

” *wntlt for cero, <*1 infantryman’s basic pay remained 


dancing heing begun turning Winner • Charlas h. BecwJJS 
together, tt^otiter to be bectMne Roadway, luinpke 
barely * feather being, beware 91780. USA 4 

SSS 1 .! J only on the • » 


■J* Per day throughout the nine- ® ,ld oSSSSS a further interesting time in the 

•oenth century, but this was so Lam be, the unconventional Caspar jjj ack g oa deallna with the French, 

reduced by stoppages that he had “J J£J2* 'ffj’ i^fiS^rsodfrev* Tur1c8 * Bu » lans w bodi sides, anJ 

to be guaranteed a minimum of lp. £*“ r * K* J® 1 *!? 1 r *\ 1 t l ul H’ witJi defeated Germans. He had 


stair, staring at, only a pcdcuck Ajj swoc*: ■ , 

Kr ^ , fair A h « # OTing 1 By foreign hen* 


for a peacock. bTtf hrTSSSS 
.being around in air, peacock to 

around®*? 1 '?* 

he betOn, 0 together, 

■'Stere* * Terjr I>eat “ ock *« be 


>adway. Temple be guaranteed a minimum of lp. Ehere are otners, 

’80. USA j At times oven these rock-bottom *" e subject of t 

■ v ^Mes contparod favourably with the )^ as probauiy tli 
iwers : . j newest paid civilian workers, but by Ir,era aM * 

Hv fureum hands *7 ! 1900 ihe infantryman’s 11s 4d pur He came from 

nyureiga ^«ti# woe over 2s lower than the trial family, ui 

lly foreign bands tby_^ -Poorest, paid agricultural worker in whose fathers 
^ limb* 'Mainland Britain. There was. How- gentlemen, servi 

fcuMuri hands utf ever, a gradual change of attitude fessional men. H 


wltii defeated Germans. He had 


war, though the sources of intolli- Japanese. Matters were going 
gencc were scanty; smoothly and efficiently in NID, 

There was no photographic Intel- when the bombshell burst in Sep- 
licence, there were no cracked Gcr- tember, 1943. Pound sacked God- 
man signals, the Special Intelligence frey in n short, curt note. The 
Service produced little and coopera- trduble had been brewing for 6oma 
lion with the other service depart- lime. Godfrey was, apparently, 
ments waa poor. With the help of urrngaiu and difficult with his army 
his predecessor in the First world nnd air force colleagues on the 
War. Hall, he succeeded very Joint Intelligence Committee, and 
quickly in getting a number of dls- they had asked for his removal. 

hSIIS?™ Godfrey himoelf .I.oufiht ihal .hi. 


* a <>uodrilfe, out instead 
} _ of tite I^ncors : --A'exand*N 

‘s tne, Remnntirattces made Memory 
c r. ®v the d.iitcor* : 2 Saiirc 
w the Supper, vdiere ell 


Bv forerun hands d 1 ? P°7| ever, a gradual change of attitude 
* n grave l|' P»rt of pfficcrs to the welfare 
By strangers bunow^* thefr men from the 1850s. This 

py strangers mouti? 1- was partly due to a rosurgenee of 


a,, ‘ c he had aeon much action and Ian Fleming. From the start, he » 1 gya; 

He came from a Mid and Indus-, was also an experienced staff determined, unlike the other Chiefs 

laL family, unlike most cadets officer. of Intelligence, to 1» an admlnis- gREg* Jfl'S 

Itaee fathers were country Between the wars he had Lucres- irator aboye oVI. wid ho decentra- SJJfiji tlots aot nStert Wis. 

intlemen, service officers or pro- ting and rewarding Jobs. There were Used heavily. This reviewer heard g'^mi uo«s . not support inis. 

sslonal men. He was un nterested lwo spoils in the Plana Division, recently of a ypuhg lieutenant who Sm aJd i! the NuTbut he teok 

nrD>n,7Ai1 aninpA n>**l hRMMtin .JJ -h. k. A k— u.J .1 r«o„1drl.r kniafsrf ttiii VIrif Rad |U**1 ~UQ 10 llle IVJU, DUl JIB lODJi. , 


Between the wars., he had Interes- 
ting and rewarding Jobs. There were 


fessional men. He was uninterested two flpo |] 8 j n jj,, pla ns Division, 
in organized gamce, and became ap j during the first he observed of 


Ne inter-service cooperation; “In the Lord on most secret ityattere- Grad-, 


it well. 




-/-i 


wmrpMa J j, ir-, tin? .Au VL.7 *w.*.*«. 

eMJs feft -gaaaa , in M. rin f 

at i; 1 a*:±'- on - SM - EMt s ‘ 

sl l c h ® d ' si»a*-r , Hoij 


:BRICJ. Dingwall!- 



Ji&zT 


The paced quadrille. t fj e 8pry 

fl «r ^^And C .h?^fc ra 

A " J ^I^ Vrtfore i held tile ei'rs. 


i« •_ .. _ went in pairs ; 

T is the Twaddle they talked 

h * ti , oh tlie kaira t 
U i> die Uncle who ’^Tfuiught 

v j- j... .. - fioin’ ” : 


- Suite should, bke * ^ - ”“UMn ae signed to attract and retain look was so original, whose Russia, the Air Force (surprisingly) More D/F stations were Built, djnicuit conditions and Its success* . 

rvohPy Wre recruits. .Thus barracks and interests so embracing and whose on France.- and the Navy— Mter 41 Ultra** information from Blotch- ful work in the Indian Ocean. God- 

Wound with- 'a wutivjS catering were improved, flogging . mind wa« so stimulating. He wanted considerable research, on Japan.” ley Parfc arrived id May. 19*1. *nd fray liked tbo Indians and gained 

' scarcely felt Mr?# R Pj>iisbed and sports facilities' pro- to know everything and to talk' lo He also had two periods teaching many other sources -bf intelligence thfijc confidence. But the expansion 




« the VaiL-*! whkb his niece 
a : resdled^No^iri; 

•* Hie W*Mter; who set up 

I* k- ^ *»H eight: . 

8 V* 4 Ml .not rigidly 

li ; terwght : * 


This rage, bp* b 4 * 1 




people who were in the know*'. qt the Naval Staff College, a job as were*vtfU>le. It must : be recorded, wtus too fa« Bnd brought many pio- 

» . Edward M; Spiers skilfully depicts Godfrey had a very good brain, motive officer of a small cruiser however, that not until June, l943. blenu. nof least in the calibre of 

changing conditions wtihln ihe army though he was Impatient of dull- New Zealand and command of a were -British naval cyphers safe ihe officers. We are given the first 


. i ■aad'-Jni. - she service’s •- popular v n«s in. others- i . . largo cruiser in China -where he .from Gennao decryption ^ published occount of the DUHmy of 

And h fo hate f what. rcButation: as a consequence of the - -This book divides Itself into three; distinguished "hi mself In the, Shap-. -Godfrey -had an. early brush with 194€ which shattered Go^rejrs. 

. . - - - - -f War. . and the Indian parts. -His. early, naval career from jtbai troubles of- 1932- In 193(1 tame, .the FlraftLord :On the juhj ect of ■ li- career. If is * Md- but. ffMdnetbig 

Mdy Mary .WMrtlef^w^gS Mutiny,, which were described. by a - 1903 to J9» ; his period as-DIrector. . the much sought after; command of - boat .rinlrtags, for Mr Churchill had .-at wr- Feiv mdfl W lifte- done more - 

entes Addtgte’d ijjew. bread of -'war -coarecpondente, of Naval'LntellJgence' from Feb/u- the battle cruiser-* Repulse.-. Except formed- his own, incorrect, ittea of, •: LwriicJr country end Meo^eiwdSd ‘ 

the-.- fi fnijtu Satgre of>_ ,but, a«' he* ^points lui), -theSe -&ry,.-1939i»H Sepiembert 1943 and for fln early, raw. w|th Admiral Sic ,hbw many had -been, sunk, and God- w4ifs sq Httio reoogpktoh *n return- . 


-tody Wiry J*gSJ 

..,•** Vertex Addfjo«d 

V»Jb - vi • terarght: * of i-ctMK-f'jrvt.i Satire 0^ 

the Bali : quedtibn ws». o f course. -Hr .. 


reputation: as a consequence ol the • -This book divides h self Into three; distinguished 'himself In the, Shap-. -Godfrey -had an early brush with 1 94€ which shattered e GmBr«/s . 
Crimean; War. , and the Indian parts. -His. early, naval career from gbai troubles of 1932- In 1936; Canto the FlretOord -on. *e Subject of-U- career. It it * Mo-but. todnotblfl . 


many had -been, sunk, and God- . w4rfe so Httie recognition m return. 

r'l ‘. • ■ . ■ ■ <■'/*>; 1. 
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F unny, but also serious 


By Oliver Tapirn 


KENNETH MACLIilSH : ~ 

The Theatre oC Aristophanes 

392pp. TIihiuus and Hudson. £9.50, 
0 SOO 01230 X 


By way of contrast 


By John Gould 


pnihU-ms «r Ml 
"lui IS ill. i .... 


how-tied, bemotliei'-in-lawcd buffoon 
who has a spot on “SumrUay Night 
is Laugliter Night”. 

Thus Aristophanes comes to lie 

nrnmnrn.t in ........ ........ ...I 


I J ' hlll.lllb 1TII.1 

oil nlisessive iincllenu.il delinie ai 
ilifl lime; hiu where is this in 
A ris lu pliaue.s ? I don lit he would 
have relished Uiu “ priuntl, childlike 


n us— that they went for choup n,c,Uri ‘ °l Arutapfumet is « N5S27 'W.1 I 


U i.M I ITIIIJ, 3UVII 113 II ill I* .... .... 

Most western comedy is descended J uts T that t,,e V went for choup ''! L * /h ? iri ' 01 Arutapheiwt is 

front PlHutus and the cornmedut laueluei ' Hl,d locked any substance S“l| i P‘ an , th f r,l,inv “do- 
... h./™ ?*■ subtlety. The standard hand- _ o1»vi«.u ? Iy hiis |»rueti.M 


JI ViN-PM imi: VI-RNANI : 

Aly til and Snriety ill Auciriil (her re 
Ti .msl.ilivi by Janoi l.lnyil 
212pp. Ili'ii’hom : ll.ii vr-wlrr, I. 


;'n plain-, 

t 'H ir.i I il..*,. I iiiiiumS 
lions and shiijes? 1 * 

I in* hrniiliiines 0 f .n 


■lilt* idea Hui m IiiiIiii ship tins 
ilit‘lliiii{ti|iigiiMl impliralioiis f«*vi‘il 
lll.ll il ilivtilvrs .III filriil'i>:it ;i| 
slaiire) i> iinl nili* iliai lias li.nl 
niiiHi iipjii’.il to Knj;lisli I’lassiiisis, 
who .in* inclined (if they arc iiwnir 
of i( at all) lu luuk nil with miiiic 
heniiiscmeiu ui ivlut they lake in lie 
tliu intellect uni liravuiu of I'm n- 
prnn. I'spn'iallv !;Y»-m li. ralli-.i,*iii>s. 
Til.’ Mrhiii.i i'iiiil‘i*i i'Hiv mi iluvk 


ffifae comedy is “ funny,’ but also EhJfi HSU* °" * d ° Ui,cd » u «“nd.boli S J Jtdy 

s, n J r,u*X' Sr# ^.saprzn *• jv - 

fantasy, buf not. I' suspect, the dikaton). ■ 1 jgfncj w raised, though it is never 2 n V . 

WaK MC, “ 1 mM1 “* E0Ci nf kinimMiu! 


lutely sceptical, empiricist ami 
cnnimoil-sensical. It somehow lacked 


moral and social meat that goes Kenneth , Macle.,1; I, aware of this WK“a|ta ffijMSESMS S 

« , nnu W , , « comp^xity in Aris- contain implicit stnge d roc oiis ^R'^Hy^M iented schnlarsldp should 

When Gilbert Murray fniodel for and he only once or twice down to the smallest detail (or St. con,e . rt | 1, ‘ wJy vu a new u.mslaiinu, 

Adojplms Cusins m Major Barbara) toad rofrnin. Yet he still stance, when it is discovered il it it it is a pciieii.iii,i,* and 

* ! r Aristophanes ^ to offer on the Euripides' old relative has the lllu »'««in« ®xan»i»le of its kind. 

ISB SMws svsst-gz v ra r> ^ 

s * -» wisrs; -s-«^sssss ir, *: 1“,: 

Wntinf at an Jlfin-ify CBS oc are b ^ ln & tiKlus) In somo nlacei SimT 1 ' .'misIiu-ss was left tin* «» il*« Ihmw.tm 

knowledge d this witl/characteriulc Ma , c,ei * 11 writes of a “comic tiou su f H, r J ,0 f ‘! cl0, ,' 1 ’‘ im l» r ovis«. htstiiiiinin> and i»i>il„ca! 

restraint (on a postcard now in the ««h«nls" M the socrot. Ts it not L . f °i' “J 1 . WL ‘ know «Sr.?s-k sm-i.-iv. 

Bodleian) : "Aristophanes was an J'^ u 0 w° purged our critical voenbu- woreflydic a?| over thn 1 nl^L W *i ler nilVi inV - '*'1** i V/V* i ‘ nu, ^ ,r 
oarlv attenmt ac Sliaw 11 Miin'nu'i l nr y °f this term, obscure onnmili rimm J' ■ ovc l l , Pune wlion iribiiini \ m iln llrlnmi i hiii,<i m, ,. 

MBBEStrs SS3S.5H 

yW.s?i)5'^rsf , A cai: 

ihh mm warn Mm 

A T i 1 1 t ■ Maclcdsh's oliiof source of com- R , !«,°f Hw I'aris “ st'liiinl *' (a dc- 

A I I T fl 53 t* fAmOIrtP ' — “l? com,c cinema and ^ftpUon with which lip would inw (in 

^A-Il Uldi ICIIldinS L S an,M are ilroppcd nlrogether. happy) fm„, mZLZiuSS 

lieeiv — (ark Memiv. linun.. I lit an aim ln^im >.- ■ l .. .< 


a?w ixs. of 'ss p sersa^ jfs£ rat 

=^ar ^ .wa 


By David Hunt 




aim ms riillC.I- 

Mnclcush s chief source of com- W'** »f Hie I'aris “stlinnr 1 (a di*v 
parlson is die comic cinema and «r lplIo P "i** 1 which lie wuuld mu hit 
loW'on. Naitu*. arc dropped «l™**lhcr ui.|iyl f™,,, 

|\ . y T' • Ih'imy, Jimniv Jumev, ,,r 1,11 ium liislnn.-al ;u,d it primi 
w.‘. , || V l| , ii* W,s ’ f R,,llk ^Miiieii, Max , \l , l , '>;.ii h in (heck invaii. II.* .I. iui-.l 
vvuh. Iliusu for whom Midi nuincs lU * 1 «« was a rmijurcr pullui>: pi.*, 
evoke a VIVlil llli-lllrn lull I I '(Mini mil .*(’ fitu Im.l I..,* I.. 


WII.riAM R. BliiHM ; " 

Ji2» - 1 a,s gte'SkK&cS SSkSS 

p, “* £u - )ssfSSn^ Tfettrs: t “li ssa ■srsfiiur 

■ ■■ — - ■- PhorM A'SiophanolToHniidv wtSn^Smt iS? f“', llg ” , f"'“ * , 'W' 

Ibis well-written and exceptionally _° a company they are found. ■ w'th the “ sermons ” of Shew^or hook 1 1 ^ i iVint V i.i ' i L , . 1><V ' \ ■' ' 
well-rllustrated hook proclaims Its ,ts hature the book is an JrH!! 1 . 1 ?V ll '? r tlmi i ilia simperings ho tween iiuih and its «rtriul 

fiuiutOM in ts (irefaca and carries “ccouni of Greek art “ sculpture of l?ra «*l 0 Howerd. • a a »,vJ LJ|i . 

it through with a sound profession! P™»ng, archive tyre andmetaU ' ' preusUy i.ie ot the uiu. landing 

aartlWk ^ H de ^« d to be WJ*. The fact that Mhioan and — !L ‘ 1 

SSLl 0 b ®® , ® , » ln * I ' students and J f y, ceaac L a n •«,- and the geometric ~ ‘ T " 

teadiars exploring the world of ? ,,d archaic periods, are tr 3 S IS rpf vv T - 0 ^ m 

jgg.s s. «?n» gSkS The Wolf-Man 

“« nJodw" w [“». dekiflS’l'n'd r^enf u !“'i{™ Fine white, tnoma-uthite wolwi 

Z &£ 2a- ^ i OK . '"T Ml.nl.tic hrmche . 


1 12 ' C : , Prince and carries ureek art: sculnture 

it through with a sound profession! pa^tlitA archHcctiire and IS 

SSmn* H de ^ ad ^ * he fact that Mpnoan and 

S®SfLS° beginning students and J f ^ ceaac L a «? »«,■ and the geometric 
teagiws exploring the world of ? ,,d archaic periods, are treated T JE 
JET" SSS® 5 ' “J «w an introduc- a "8th and with evident affection 
with an interest in ! 8 evidence of contemporary taaie • 
SffiErt*-, 1 * * ha > ^ough but the classical period reEShSi 

r Sri-"- Aiue asm ws 

gsi s % , as.a52?A ^ 

iww and stand su front of the volved when he l 11 ’ 

^ ‘f 8 lhey ’S?" 1,6 able ar ™<= period, and*? qumcL*^ 
She^owS^/ Vt a P ptt!h «n*on of alxth-century a?S”s were 

* «L^S C l* pai # ? to i,P ots e ,n show - " ? ct C( werned to aim at gre?f« 

°* w * «i* tumble of workod r ®*hsm. On this suhiwv hf 7 * 

testify! to Y ,1 ? lc * Ateae. remains - Jo1ui ®oardmat». ' 

■ Bief .® W , served in : tK^SfcnSS 

• -SZFiZM M p ™, cfcicai -archaeolebist f n e / l S ra Phy f J admit it ia not few 

6S?>™ S 1nfn V i &"S r *^ uire d a mir {? j™"* or .to illustrate It, but 
£L£E_!i V l b e elements of the JmrfLf. essential handmaid to an 
sciehco — or if it on art ? to the ••^Baeraianding of tho subject r« 

beginner. He starts vitS an upoih ' fCT*? a,t,0 l l ? , ■^ffietur? '?* Jr. 

tlaa of field archaeology. The lm- ' r* C j ^ handled. Many Peoi^ 


win tosssTy-g 

lm , Sir rev ■ ■ Th ™“£bout The jW,E*r" rt ? 

--j 1,0 *«k®* pains to describe p„i,, r i of ™e Greek West is also 

^KF^ » U J Jtr ' ate L h . e , varying designs of ductJn?’. 83 ^ cdnfe . SMS in' bis intro* 
which the toceyafor so fir ?".! mor 1 sdme may' 

iMtly -relies for the OMiniz aAd ^ eet - is . “le omiaslon of allxefer en« 

. o(a$5Xyjhg of. his * discoveries. A -iSa^SSi' *’« Psvprlot Trt could have 
feature w%1chjw.Il be 57m 5SS^J9 ******** in W- 

ttVthe non-profe jsionaJ redder Is the in^ivllr 0 ^ ^ e - 6 eo, Mtric, oriental!* 
awenii^ 1 paid : to shapes and designs ovfd rifhr^a^ P 6 j 0dB * both in its 
of- pottery, arranged in proper He! eSS" L l!J l; of the same 

r ,eq V* r>c * 4n fbe na^ativre* land - f? 5 ^b-ea puln- 

It £s. common knowledge hv now (bar -n “ ?*, Hustratias the traiu. • 

fired ptftrery *ia ■ tS^SSSSS ^ fro . m S»TS’ 

Jsgr •■S'' #' -is® 'SfcSBS ?? s 5 


- v’- -«»*hii»-iii:u wuntner 

birl/irfay, on the eve of Christmas. 

They sat erect, their ears pricked, 
as innocent as cats. One 

! JPSF 1 \^ u . gh thc bar * of mu cot, 
the wolf called Love, my parents 

Sf u, *derclnlhes, 
wow(h, th* striking tongue. 

he rv.mp rf ® g fi? 0 1 pWn<: ? Man* time* 

he has come, in the form of servants 

ivie wolf called Death, many times 
that whelp of Love has howled 
without sound outside my \plndow, 

rSSJ^i i al f' br <>ther, the wolf Suicide. 
Twice l have seen him ; how in mu sister** 
nightgown, now in my iif/cV. V * 
He is the cunning and malicious one. 

The wolf Madness T hdve seen, 
the one W uh the pocket-mirror. 

And the wolf Terror . ‘ 

who stalked Odessa and Vienna , 

snatching babies from pram* • y 
Happy the man of eighty ■. '■ 

Who has, seert only five wolves. : • 


Sr ,,,e 1,rimi * iw ^ 

. i V .! , u *'o ihi.’s do can t»j|L 
d ml 1 1. mi yniie of ilie essavihi 
,1 ynlunii*. 1 lie essay, for euaiki 
i*- Iwm'kI i myth ,>f 1‘romBLhtuIu 
,. was yi*rii;.n,\ coniribafoi 

Ui hiiui) analyses the Ilesiodic J 
ii 1 1*1*111 *. of structural ccott 
i, d .im.es ; beiweoii the 

,j Kiulc nf tin* trickster hero tor 
mi the trii-ksicr god, bep w 
. ins' iii.n riiimethiMis stole W 
,1 f-’ u,s * ,n, l ihe wuhun that thi 
' Kive i„ ui u, ( Paiiiliira it a a is 

n 1 "' J‘V’ ‘ .' ,u ‘- is ,,u, »«ry aoii 

j ,l1 ’ : •nhi* is necessary biti- 

1 ‘If'initM. au.i heiMven Pandonr 

(be l.nnl wliu it men must mi 

>• I «-.!(». 

\ Vi-mi.iiii then goes on to dm) 
ihesi* 4'iu i ^".|i. in.1.1 in-os rderafc 
i. nilei i el.il inii'-lit|is within c 
tlie.-k kiilim,*, lH*iween fire (0<i : 

: im: ill In, t.l etioked, not rer;». 

lu.-i.il inu.il as defining die' 
i{iiiislai|i of iii,iii |,| (he jo&ii 

' » i.i»:e nulered rantinui^f i. 
pair i lineal society) and cerail 
i nil me, mid how these lir, 
iniif.liip, theinsrivet M 
lliiimglmiit pagan Crrd, lhaijb 
itmiugiiuiis .in,! didincihe nm 1 
. man, set i in,: him «|iut ffc», 
K*'d-. mi i In* one hand oil 5 
i hr It. is I* on ihe other : lit" 1 
piovidr. os it were, a nt«<*a; 
slntrniriil ,,t uuiii's naiutc Im^ 
vilihli is leflnted ai crOtyM', 
ms ih atm liiMiit. r: 

"UlMl Is to refer ihe loik 
luvih in d nriwiirk of 
•«*l»i* whhli nulos up da 'if. 
mum tine" id diirieiit fiteoP 
iug nhoiif tin, social itaime « ■», 
Men me im uoirfaumus, H"i 
•ms; iitiiKiiliiudliti*, not ***. 
ilir.V disiiihiiie Hu? tasks of wji 
dftuiiifi men jitii women in v*P* ; 
•i* (Aril wall the iiaiure of 
they eat r»,nt cuokrj 
" iaw eating " nf the vraepff!. 
liimiyiiis cntiftiiuiei 
iiiiii-hiimaii world), and nW*iK 
to the iiditii a I ” order, 00^ 
ilwic «f ihe godt. throu^ ••r 
iiulttgy wltiJi is based *.l** 5 , 

fitv. 'Iliai such concept * 
menial lu ancient Greek 
hi? teen, for eaatuple, « TO: 
after comcxi nf the work* jSri 
Ins. whoso tdlexntirti»**j"JJfr 
Gterfcs is repeatedly batH** g 
v««tom and ditturtioni * 
Wlwi ie fundamental ta.^rol 
approach is a determiBaBlfHf 

the meaning of (irctk JfflS. 
Greek social mwiiuiioai 
•1 a •social inn and oppose* 
artii tilaiiuus of a sy#/ert "Tl 
ic is in this seme tfca.JJS 
‘ wti ui'turaiut '* U »ecort« ^ 
of ftim, n in in the lent* 
xiiechnniraify applies 
procedure < and 
Greek evidence. How 
illuoiinated by ihi* »pi*2,| 
aiiuwtt not only by lb* ^ji 
have referred to, but pr *2 y 
this bonk, for example 
marriage, on the «oci«y " 
and on warfare. * . J 

TV»U then h an !B, P?fSLi 3 


•f rare iaieflfcetiee, 
■lawerning, for the sum V- 
translated by Jstm 
1% a deterrem. but i* » 
w« Hfiouldl have it. : - 

John FetgguuiV Creek 
Keli^an Ui 8pp. Park 
Jwsey: .Noyes. §«>> 
of ims-mk'-'s translated ft® 81 v. 

authors. The 

. togeiiier arid Joforprrtdj 
tiunoiis narrative nod 
arranged rt:tfwflt«V^i 
such ih«m«v at.: , !"llie 
- u Rjtoai aitfll OIwrif^* » ^ 
mimm . RulJgkn* ; “ 
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Patriotism is not enough 


By Jeremy Noakes 


JOHN L. I1EINRMAIN: 

Hitler's First Foreign Minister 
Consiamin von Neurmh 
359pp. University of California 
Press. £17. 

0 520 03442 2 

Constantin von Neuroth was German 


Foreign Minister from .Time 1932 
Until February 1938. Taking over 
the Foreign Ministry as one of the 
“barons” in Franz von Paipen’s 
“cabinet of barons”, he continued 
in office under Hitler as one of those 
civil servant ministers who helped to 
ensure a smooth transition from the 
presidential dictatorship of 1930-33 
to Hitler’s own dictatorship. A 
victim of the purge of 1937-38, 
which removed many of the con- 
servatives, Neurath returned _ to 
prominence in March 1939 an Reich 
Protector of Bohemia and Moravia, 
where he remained until replaced 
by the notorious Chief of the 
■Security Police and SD, Reinhard 
Heydrich. Tried as a major war 
crihiinul at Nuremberg, tie ' was 
sentenced to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment and finally released on com- 
passionate grounds after serving 
nine years in Spandou. 

The need for such a potted bio- 
, graphy as an introduction to a 
review of a biography of Neurath 
is an indication of has relative 
obscurity. Even to specialists in the 
period he has appeared a rather 
. shadowy and colourless figure. A 
career diplomat, Neuruth has gen- 
erally been regarded as tho man 
who’ handled ilie routine of dip- 
lomacy while Hitler was shaping 
the main lines of foreign policy. In 
ihis view, deluded by self-import- 
ance, he was content to be a 
respectable straw man to re&ssuro 
-Germany's neigh bom s, while Hitler 
built up Germany’s strength ami 
carried out the first critical steps 
. in the dismantling of the Versailles 
settlement. Then, when Hitler could 
. afford to throw off the mask, 
Ncumth was contemptuously dis- 
corded. 

Now, however, in a biography 


which is nor onlv very thoroughly 
researched but ulso extremely per- 
ceptive in iis assessment of 
Ncurath’s personality and objectives, 
John L. Heineman has provided 
an important corrective to this 
view. In the process, he has made a 
most useful contribution to our 
understanding of the development 
of German foreign policy in the 
1930s and also of the Naai regime 
itself. 

Recent research has already 
shown that in foreign as in domes- 
tic policy the year 1933 did not in 
fact represent such a watershed os 
has been suggested in the past: die 
first years of the Nazi dictatorship 
contained strong elements of con- 
tinuity from l he pre-1933 period. 
Professor Heineman, however, goes 
farther than this. He argues Uiat 
both the general direction and many 
of the major initiatives in German 
foreign policy between 1933 and 
1936 came from Neurath and thc 
German Foreign Ministry rather 
than from Hitler himself : 

During these years the Chancellor 
had to deal with an operating 
foreign office, an experienced ana 
liucumbcnt foreign minister, a 


competent 6laff, and a policy suc- 
cessfully restoring German pres- 
tige. - Hitler's personal Influence 


was limited by his own Jack of 
experience, the absence of quali- 
fied advisors from within the 
. party, and debilitating jurisdic- 
tional conflicts witnin Nazi 
organizations. From 1930 to 1936 
thc foreign office played the cru- 
cial role while Hitler and his 
coterie of party men had an 
almost insignificant effect. 

Even before 1933, Neurath had 
developed a programme envisaging 
German economic and military re- 
covery as the key to the reassertion 
of German influence in the world 
and, in particular, to the recovery 
of lost territory and the acquisition 
of a dominant position in Central 
Aitd Eastern Europe, In the mean- 
time, in his Ylew, Germany must 


refrain from entering Locarno-style _. 

agreements with other European foreign policy 
states Involving concessions which 


whether or not Hiller had come to 
power. 

There is clearly much truth in 
this thesis. Tims, for example, t he 
hard line which led to Germany's 
withdrawal from (he Disarmament 
Conference and the League of 
Nations in November 1933 came 
from tho Foreign Ministry rather 
than from Hitler. And there is no 
doubt that both the announcement 
of conscription and thc remilitari- 
zation of tho Rhiucluml were en- 
tirely in line with its policy. Never- 
theless, even on the evidence which 
Heineman himself provides, lie 
seeins rather to overstate his case. 
For example, it was Hiller who 
decided on the pact with Poland 
in 1934, even though Neurath suc- 
cessfully reduced its significance. 
Similarly, although Neurntli ap- 
proved of the introduction of con- 
scription . in March 1935, the deci- 
sion was actually taken by Hitler 
in tlie company of Ribbentrop. 
Filially, although Neurath initiated 
consideration of the remilitariza- 
tion of the Rhineland and was the 
first to link It as a response to 
the Franco-Soviet Agreement, the 
actual decision to send in the troops 
came from Hitler on the advice first 
pf.the ipilitfu-y, and then of Ribben- 
trop. 

Heinemam’s emphasis, however, 
is surely correct: Hitler was much 
more under the influence of the 
Foreign Miuistry than of party 
advisers during this period aiuf was 
generally content to follow the 
revisionist line advocated by 
Neurath. lam also inclined to agree 
that this reflected Hitler’s inex- 
perience and lack of confidence 
rather than being— ns most previous 
scholars have suggested — primarily 
a matter of calculation on Hitler’s 
part. Heineman also disputes per- 
suasively the significance) which 
some historians have attached to 
the various Nazi foreign policy 
agencies such as Rosenborg's 
Aiissenpolitischcs Amt and Bofiie's 
Auslands-Organisation, which ere 
alleged to have introduced a new. 


exlrenrudy inefficient vehicle for 
Ribbentrop himself. 

Why then did liillcr emancipaic 
himself from ihe gradual revisionist 
line of the Foreign Ministry end 
launch into ihe series of precipitate 
and aggressive actions during 1938 
and 1939 which culminated in the 
attack on l'ohind in September 
J939 ? According to this smalyr.is, 
it tvas not so much ilie result of 
a can sc ions .strategy or plan hut 
rather — in part at any rate — u con- 
sequence of the way in which, 
under the new regime, thc Foreign 
Ministry, the traditional centre of 
diplotnulic knowledge, experience 
and expertise, could first he by* 
passed and then under ini tied. 

Ribbeivtrop, in particular ex- 
ploited the oppnruiivirius fur 
advancement provided by the 
disintegration of the traditional 
administrative hierarchy in the 
FLihrer state and did so more 
effectively than his Nazi rivals such 
as Rosenberg and Boll (a, both of 
whom failed to muster the tech- 
niques of securing influence over 
Hitler. Ribbentrop’s decisive break- 
through occurred with his achieve- 
ment of the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement of 1935, which the 


might prcmal lively trap her into 
perpetuating thc status quo. Such 
a programme would have been im- 
plemented, the author argues. 


specifically Nazi style into German 
foreign policy. In fact, Hitler 
showed little interest in these 


organizations and they had little 
influence. Even the Riiro Ribbentrop 
was not significant in Itself but 
only us the temporary . and 


Foreign Ministry had told Hitler the 
British would not accept. Thereafter, 

" he and his staff encouraged Hitler 
to regard any hesitation as rim id 
and disloyal traits of the profes- 
sional diplomats ; Ribbentrop’s staff 
would carry out immediately Hitler’s 
slightest whim ”, 

Neurath, on the other hand, 
through & combination of circum- 
stances outside his control, such as 
personne-l changes in tile Foreign 
Ministry and the nature of his own 
character, proved incapable of 
adapting to the regime and of re- 
sisting the rise of Ribbentrop, Tills 
failure, Hie aurhor suggests, con- 
tributed to thc radical fan nan nf Ger- 
man foreign policy, for Neurath no 
longer wielded sufficient influence 
to block tlie moves of Nazi .extrem- 
ists or contain Hitler's ambitions,. By 
1937 Hitlor “ was searching for new 
directions and Ribbentrop proposed 
a solution that complemented the 
chancellor's own prejudices ” — foue 
in Eastern Europe and the Anti- 
Comintern pact to deter . British 
Inter veil Noil. 
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As a result of the famous Com- 
promise between the Habsburgs and 
the Magyars, Hungary was able, be- 
tween 1867 and 1918, to play a not 
unimportant role in international 
affairs. However, , with the dlssolu: 
tJon of the Habsourg Monarchy at 
the end of the First World War, 
she alias relegated rather suddenly 
to the margin of events. Sir WJJlfam 
BeTeridg'e told, onp of her repre- 
sentatives at the time of the jjeacG 
conference that the Allies simply 
“ bad more important things to 
Worry about' than the fate of ten 
thillion people ifl Hungary**. The 
result was that by the Treaty of 
Trianon of June 4. 1920, three mil- 
lion of tbe ten million Magyars were 
■ssigned to the “successor states’* 
‘of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Ropiania. Greater Hungary wa» 
shorn of Croatia, Slovakia, Ruthenia, 
.Transylvania, Burgenland and other 
territories and lost considerable 
economic resources in the process, 

Hungarians could not accept tjiis. 
After all, despite many Allied prom- 
ises and considerable rhetoric, the 
Hibigjariahs themselves ■ had never 
been consulted about these changes ; 
no plebiscites, for example, had 
been held to substantiate the wish 
for *• self ^determine! Jon ** in the dis- 
puted 'areas. Moreover, the Hungar- 
MM, under Michael K&roiyi, -had 
shown good faith wJih the Allies in 
the immediate aftermath of the war. 
Yet it had bent to no avail. France 
■was {Jeter mined to act as tjbe, pro- 


tector of ihe successor ' suites and 
had taken nlarm when the Hungar- 
ians in despair had turned to Bfila 
Kun and the communists. Thus by 
tho time that Horthy had con- 
solidated the co umer-r evolution 
there seemed nothing better to do 
but to return as far as possible 
to the pre-war system at homo and 
to (uvaft developments abroad. 

The consolidation t of the regime 
domestically was chiefly the work 
of Count Istvan Bethlen, an aristo- 
cratic conservative of the old school, 
who, together with like-minded Mag- 
var traditionalists, had returned to 
Hungary In 1920 from Vienna to 
help organize a constitutional, if 
reactionary* • government. He suc- 
ceeded in establishing a parlia- 
mentary regime based on a narrow 
franchise, and thus held off the 
radical right. This was led by Cap- 
tain GtimbBs, who had spearheaded 
the Hungarian military counter- 
revolution from Szeged. Gflmbiis. 
whose anti-parliamentarian . and 
antisepiltic outlook made him a 
threat to practically everyone save 
his military 1 brortlei, tfas a. potential 
Flihrer-figure who was to move 
Hungary close to Hitler’s Germany 
between 1933 and 1936. Yet witn 
the aid of Admiral Horthy, Hun- 
gary’s recent, whq wavered between 
the ideals of Szeged and those of 
tho aristocratic conservatives,, Beth- 
len managed to. save Hungary from 
outright fascist leadership during 
the whole of die inter-war period. 

On the issue, of foreign affairs, 
on the other hand, there was no 
dispute between the leaders of the 
traditional and the radical right. 
The only question was hou> to regain 
the lost territories (in particular, 
Slovakia and Transylvania). For, as 
Thomas Sakmyster puts It, 

The international position of 

Hungary as she emerged from the 


the lmrsli economic terms of tho 
peace treaty. Hungary was in na 
position to conduct Bn nctivo 
policy of any sort. 

Patient diplomacy in the 1920s, 
however, brought n fow concessions 
from the victorious powers. British 


supixut allowed Hungary to enter 
thc League of Nations and to receive 
a loan from that body. Lord Rotlior- 
mcre mounted a nro-Hungarlnn 
campaign In the British press. Yet 
neither Britain nor Franco in the 


the direction of KtfmAn KAnya. 
Knnye, a diplomat of die old 
school, tried to reinin n "free 
linnd ” for Hungary in intern alio ual 
affairs and, like lforihy, wns con- 
vinced that it was not in Hungary's 
best interests to Identify her foreign 
policy with that of Nnzi Germany. 
Thus Hungary refrained (alboit 
partly out of military weakness) 


It cinema n’s unwillingne** lu 
axMimo that nil Hitler's decisions; 
reflected u conscious plan, and hi-: 
emphasis on other nciors and mi 
t he processes by which foiele.i 
policy emerged arc refresh hi", nil I 
employ in thc study of fn. 'civil 
policy a perspective hitherto large ‘y 
confined lo studies of the ilnmcsric 
aspects of the regime, flnf.ir inn- 
ately, however, his approach lends 
to suggest that the marked radi- 
cal bunion of German foreign policy 
in thc years 1936 to 1938 depended 
largely on the waning influence of 
Neuruth and the Foreign Ministry 
on thc one hand and the ii«ing 
influence of Ribbentrop on ihe 
other. Clearly he docs not anuully 
hold such n simplistic view. Indeed* 
he argues ut one point that after 
1936 “men like Ribbentrop wcic 
only reflectors of Hiller’s own alti- 
tudes But because the book U 
biographical in form, the broader 
developments in the regime — for 
example, in the economic field — ns 
well as in Hitler’s own attitudes, all 
of which contributed to ihe new 
orientation ill foreign policy, are 
inevitably overlooked. 

Apart from the quest?"?! of 
Ncurath’s actual role in foreign 
policy during the years 1932-38, atul 
in the administration of the Pro- 
tectorate from 1939-41, where he whs 
a moderating influence, the main 
interest of tills book is as a case 
study of how thc qualities, values, 
and traditions of the pre-1914 Ger- 
man establishment not only failed 
to izravide effective haiviers to the 
Nir/i regime but enabled it to con- 
solidate its rule. Nemnili's career 
demonstrates only ton clearly that 
h combination of personal honesiy 
and decency, patriotism, und a sense 
of duty raised to ihe level of an 
absolute virtue, yet devoid of c-thica! 
content, provided an inadequate 
foundation for u career in public 
life in thc Germany of the 1930s. 
As an obituary pm it : “ his career 
is a perfect example that in poliilc.il 
life, good intentions, vogue concep- 
tions, and a willingness to compro- 
mise differences some limes do not 
suffice, in fact they may be filial 
Unfonunuiely, the way in tho Nazi 
Ill'll was paved with ilie gutul inten- 
tions of men such as Neuruth, ns 
well as with Ilie more obviuu.sly 
damnable fanaticism of Nazi ualcils. 


hands of ihe Soviet Union, Horthy 
and his new irntfilinnallht premier 
Knllav began to think of dfs engag- 
ing Hungary from the war* This In 
turn precipitated a (icrnmii occupa- 
tion in March 1944 utid tho establish- 


mounted a pro-Hungarlr 
ign in the British press. Y' 


last resort could give any real sup- 
port to Hungarian revisionism, for' 
the simple reason that to- revise the 
frontiers of Hungary would set a 


precedent . for . revising those of 
Germany. The Hungarian govern- 
ment therefore had to look to 


turmoil of the early postwar 
period verged on the ; hopeless. 
Without a sponsor among the 
great powers, consigned to Isola- 


great powers, consigned to 'isola- 
tion lty kostljte , neighbours who 
had banded together in the Little 
Entente, and weakened by the. 
devastating impact of the war and 


Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany and, 
on occasions,' exploit tbe split 
among the powers of the Little, 
Entente, to promote their revisionist 
aims. Only in the late 1930s did it', 
seem that Britain would be .pre- 
pared to hack revisionist aims 
although it soon turned out— to the 
great chagrin of the Hungarian 
Foreign Office— that these were to 
be restricted to those of Germany. 

Iii 'the 1920s Hungary's hopes 
rested mainly with Italy with whom 
■ a Friendship Treaty was signed in' 
1927.- In 1934 another Set of agree-: 
meats (the Rome Protocol) was'. 
signed, but, on the whole, Hungary’ 
secured little advantage from these' 
arrangements. Mussolini wanted 
to maintain good rein lions with 
Hungary's neighbour Yugoslavia,, 
and ultimately was not prepared 
to. save Hungary's ally, Austria, 
from Hitler. 1 In fact, by 1936 
Hitlor was already overshadowing 
him and ' the Hungarians were much 
more concerned to come to terms, 
with Germany than Italy. With 
the assumption Of thp Hungarian 
premiership by GBmlicis in .1932 
the German ■ threat was ,a real one. 
GBmbSs not only moved Hungary 
closer to 1 Germany diplomatically 
but after 1933 began to adapt the< 
Hungarian .political system, to , the 
'Nazi one.;;.'. . 

Fortunately, after his death ,jp - 
i J936,‘ foreign policy teens wider.: 


from attacking Czechoslovakia, us 
Hitler desired, at the time of the . 
Munich Crisis and it was only 
afterwards, when Hungary's leaders 
realized that Britain was not pre- 
pared to treat their revisionist 
claims ns seriously ■ as Germany's, . 
that they . (and particularly the 
Prime Minister ImrAdv) looked to 
Hitlor for support. This support 
led to the firs* return of " national ** 
territory when a strip of land in. 
Sou them Slovakia was assigned to 
Hungary by the “First Vienna 
■Award’* of November 1938. In 
1 return,. Hungary joined the Anti- 
Comintern Pact and in Mav 1939 
• even left the League of Nations. 
By then Czechoslovakia had been 
totally dismembered With Magyar 
help, since Hungary Had seized the 
Carpatho-Ukraine in, March 1939. 

Despite such successes, however, 
Hungary's leaders had no desire to 
get Involved on Germany's side In 
the Second. World. War. German 
troOp* were not allowed to attack 
Poland through Hungary in 1939 and . 
' Hungary refused' to dedore war on ' 
Britain and France. Hitlqr oeeraed 
to accept this position so long es 
no declaration of neutrality was 
Issued .ih Budapest. . IJe oven 
' awarded the . Hungarians some 
,17,000 square miles of . Romanian 
territory, by. the . Second Vienna 
Award of August 30, 3940, albeit nt a 
price: concessions lo fascist and 


menr in Hungary nf n fascist gov- 
oriinicut under SztAiny, 'which 
organized the deportation of Hun* 

J ury's Jewish population to Hiller's 
cuth camps. Horthy dismissed 
Sz'djay in August 1944, replaced 
him with General Lakatos as pre- 
mi or nnd attempted onco again to 
disengage his country from tho 
war in October 1944. 

However, the Germans thwarted 
his plans (they held his son in cap- 
tivity) and forced him to appoint 
the fascist Arrow-cross loader 
SzAlasf as premier. The result was 
that Hungary soon dissolved into 
chaos os the Germans destroyed the 
last vestiges of her economy and the 
fascists murdered what Jews told 
members of the resistance they 
could find (tens of thousands' of 
Jews ; the general staff of lb? re- 
sistance movement). It was , only 
the Soviet invasion of die country 
which rescued her from this plight. 

AH this then is told in great detail 
by Gyula Juti&sz in his comprehen- 
sive survey of Hungarian Foreign 
Policy 1919-1945. "Wie book is rather 
. hard going but covers all doraesiie 
and foreign factors of importance 
in Hungary's relatione with the 
powers. It will, without doubt be- 
come the standard work on the sub- 
ject. Thomas Sakmyster** work, 
despite Its concentration on the 
years 1936-39, also, covers the period 
1919-36 in a . coilple pf chapters. 
Vet Sakmyster manages to bring the 
subject all vo In a way which Juhfisz 


racist policies at home and declara- 
tions of war against Yugoslavia (and 
later) the Soviet Union and the 


falls, to do by presenting, the reader 
with interesting dtaracter-skekhes 
of the personalities involved. ‘ lie 


United ' State). Horthy backed 
these' jaiter ‘ decisions enthusi- 
astically, although bis . Prime 
Minister, Count, Pit XeiOkii com- 
mitted ' stiicide before ..the attack 
m) .. ■ : Yugoslavia whiph:. ' Britain 

said 1 , riid would regard as a casus 
belli.: Trout -iwk however, with the . 
(IJsasirops defeat at Voronezh at the 


also writos with greater lucidity find 
even includes two fokes- . On the 

J L- J *■ _!■ ^ 


other hand he may bo slightly' too 
sympathetic towards Kfinya and in 
the final analysis does, not really 
have very mueh that la new to say. 


He fdls .out rather than alters our 
picture of, Hungarian diplomacy in 
'the years i preceding the war, .'al- 
though he odea tbiS TCry well. 
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Singing with the fingers 


tici potion over a period of several 
yews. 


For want of any idling better to ln B« ° f o-Mltomr, and it ijt round this 


; — v , 1,,v ns iiio gorpo..;,;,,! *wu 

He also Ruined practical expert- ■ n 0, der both to revenge angry ghosts picvalem *^1* 
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g of o-kiynme, and it is round this 'heir . phght. Dmlogun with the have fragmentary D ’„y 


self absorbed Into a straivflo world, 
in whicli all ills; physical and 
mental, were attributed to tile work 
of malevolent spirits, from tiiu 


hnve fragmentary a ’nrf .‘H - -■ • 
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Wins foil Davis's excellent book L clutches of which by its procedure 1 
tho fir detailed study to have of exorcism or “cleaning up " ? 
appeared for some years on that (o-kiyume) Hie cult claimed to “ 


curious phenoniennu, the new deliver sufferers. During the week- 0 "* I >roces.siJi 

religions of Japan. It will be end Davis listened to lectures ox- to alltiy toehi 
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General Mac Arthur’s Religious spirits — discontented ancestors, Subject* ct 
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a strange growth of new cults made the cult diagnosed their presence in their lit 
its appearance. Within a few years, caused them to speak and stale okiyome ev 
hundreds 0 f new sects, Shinto, the reasons for chcJr discontent, cause of the 
Buddhist and Christian, were and finally to leave rite patient. He uol one. It i 
registered with the Ministry of also learnt something of die sect’s an ancestral 
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u One iu wards the often holly di’.tmt('il 
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mentai y sketches for a “ Piano poser’s own markings. Although JDy IV cl! He 111 cllnipSOJl 

Method."; the accounts of. his th.ese are of the greet test interest it — _ 


patient, thus absolved 


intcrcsiiiiQ mninrini t.* Metiiod.” the accounts of. his th.ese are of the greatest interest, it ... i. — _ _ 

book. Anyone concm - P. U P^ 8 > various forms and of 6ven has to be borne in mind thut C-ho- 1 » ■ 1 ~ _ 

• religion, the folk-luVi >^ore various trustworthiness; and pin's Pleyel was a very different in- DERNARR RAINBOW t 

the fundamental' iuAm! fltiallyi most valuable though some- strumeut front today's Stein way 6, and „ r.,™.." 

I apiinose chTraitef SS limbs Contradi ctory in their evi- the evidence itself needs “ interpret- JohnCitrwen 

II find it hard tn — • A dence. the annotated scores belong- ing", ' Kleczynski’s written-out ver- 67pp. Novello. £1.95. 

... ...7 L " . “ i r.L Pu i?l iritr to mini Is or'fridndi. The- bo 6k sibn'of hOiv’OhooiA'ol&ved tfie'boert-' 0 8S360 07-1 6- 


me tic, where he lnid great stress on -he relinquished his pastorate, partly 
providing a foundation of concrete for health reasons, -and built up a 
practical experience. Reluctantly, vast organization, including a -print* 
because of his own scanty musical ing house, a Tonic Sol-fa Assnria* 
accomplishment, but urged on by n tlon (later to give wny to n Cullogo), 
wish to iinprovo congregational a journal, progressive examinations 


lie though some- strumeut from today's Stein way6, and , h Curium" " ' worship, lie accepted (in 1841) the for certificates, and (pioneer work 

r in their evi- the evidence itself needs " interpret- J0 n . “ w . task or assessing and reporting on again) corespondcnce course*. Ati 

d scores belong- ing". * Kleczynski’s written-out ver- 67pp. Novello. £1.95. current methods of teaching sing- this was accomplished despite pro* 

idntli. The- bodk sibn'of hoiv 1 Ohopirt* played t*ie < bpetl-• 0 8&360 07-1 6- ing, aud bis first choice fell, on the longed, opposition from official 

main parts, the ing bars of the A flat major Yolse — method of SarAh Glover, a Norwich quarters, which were committed -ft**- 


main par 


Mnhikari, thus anu lysed, prove* 


r ,. uiri.tinuiVai Admirably annotated in a separate*' Chopin 

fice f.om xucmlogical jargn. . rtCtiont ^ hlch preCedes a detai i ed He £ e , 

Nor is- this all. Hi* final dal JUt of Chopin's main pupils, with far lias 


0f j , tvro - ,,bt f c anlon « tht members at their grand 
Ul , t ,e ? nnual satliering. The response to 
^ r « vi «w, it was so good that it nut him in 

rat J£. h JL j* ^ dy of , tf,e l’9 s : ,D5Slon of a bndy of Information 
part ployed by magic and exorcism giving rare ins slits not only into 

ksr&z t he ^S 

Shamanistic survivals 


scboolmisti'ess. whose book helped Hullnh’s method. Adults, Inc imling 
Curwen himself to resolve many of teachers, young people and children 
his musical problems. Singing from were catered for by- Curwen and his 
staff notation had always proved an helpers, nnd the estimate of pupil 
intractable difficulty to the majority numbers rose from 2.000 In .1853 lo 
of learners, and n key feature of 1BG,000 in 1863. 30,000 people 


•in is Known to nave aunorreo. enthusiasm mid oMo&iticm to an staIt notation naa always proved an neipers, tma tne estimate oi puj 
ept a metronome on the riant) Bxtrnordimu'v 'decree- Reinarr Intractable difficulty to the majority numbers rose from 2.000 In .1853 
as lessons, and after one pupil’s Rainbow’s book burl ill fes hi* career learners, and a key feature of 1BG,000 in 1B63. 30,000 pen; 


ByC.R.Biiwdeil ' 
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tVAJ.fllER HEISSIcl 
The Religious of Mougofia 
Translated by Geoffrey Samuel 

£7 50 1 ’’ R ° l,tlt:i,8e * nd Ke 8«« Paul. 
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To Hay oilers right up. to tite. begin- 
rung of, this century, Mongolia must 
have, .appeared, m far os rcllaion 

.Ufa D AAll Pzic nn<) rtliM*.! JJ..L1 . . ¥ 1 


language, and represented no special the herds the “ 
theological development die Mute' gods’ 1 . 

, Frofossor Helsslg \»* accordingly a varied pantbeo 
chosen not to . treat Monnollau Hjfc consisting' 
i.iDUisiii m bis book, except jii its »f foreign gods II 
nistoricjl uspecl ns a dominmir in. hod rctainezl Him 


Genius amidst gossip S' -SM&fi35S SSSS 

___ “ m r ":± „„ 


Taylor 


« Mwiiiuium III- - W.M...UU I..CII- indi vidua fiiv nvni- v » , , ’ ,s ' 1,1 swr * ami air nm niHiia-i ■ ~;rr w - - 

t(u once over sbaiuuiiisin, Hu limits ‘lie centuries in ilicir pussucc r?om " V' y l L ‘ b,,l !‘ l|od ***»*'• v ^l? rite notv system, »ti«| KAREN monson • 

himself to ;ui exposition of tho pre- their original liuiues into BuddliUm Y 1 i ,rac .12 af *w»t* cult practices afraid of die niiiHCquMicet t« m. ~ MONSON. 
evistiim native cults. aliamauStlc or oven tiiamauiwn, ^ other Rods still *1,1” ir 1 ** v mul iliuir Celtic lh«Mi Alban Derg 

and oihor. His tliuiie /s not eiUlroLv more or lax* (list ineiilshablebv their 11 0,1 rt»e. wiwklria **f Utterly ulijuie I heir tmelw^f A Biography 


lnsu mV e niTwn,r H SSS n at lit From tiion on Curwen*. life was much limo in .mule. nlvi.qt .lie 
- m %SuiM ■ HOnen|ll^ S » no tld.1.ci tiUlrri of & h'«“ll="^,T.Sl l wr , y mllii, " m!! 1 

unknown . . . antf ,o ro.„.i5 '"»« S®* K? A tS Ifni" of SU SS 1" 

,j5» TXrS? .ho’ .Si 3S&X. ^S,rt y )u fi cottn thi “ £ hh In ,imo K,ucul ' on ' 

research. Thorc is a grant deal, of C^ner, inchidlng . refer o. ices to the __ . . J , . 

nmtoriul. the English reader will not J?PFs 2 songs of-Uevg. Wriiern .* Op | 1 T*1 'Kl flT 1*1 Atl^P Yl F* 

havo. hitherto., cqcqiniierud (and it 6 (but siirely not Op 10 ?). ScliBn- I IT I Ml cf. LJ[1C/ JLlilrll L d 1 L 

might be argued that this In Itself is here’s Op lfi. the Game an e«* . ^ A - *0 A A 

o .juslttlcatKm for the book) but ■gJjjW* ■ " . ■ ■ ■■ ■ " ".—I Tho rest nf tho bonk iniiceniViife* 

much of It, particularly in the first work and Una VI olm Concerto, nn I'mn'd^s music, employing the-nlU 

half of the book, seems lo derive There is, however, nn reference In JtJy KlCnflrfl uanibit <vf dividing the compnsw’* 


liq t ioii of ^ BudiUilsiii m to pa riaof SuKt'cHUrcl, ^hov t "'V'J 2« “>«« l,Cr wUlf. ho repeated « ito ' « « Tmong' which death (In August 1D76) of 

awlcfroniTlbat. The land scan! was nortbei-n Mongolia wlildq as late CH tic • ^monriaM while” a ilnin°i B V ^ binii. A over the pint few ceniurle*. Wtj'i; tWi tWo moat important were nn contributions from . mora familiar J 1 oigsw i d mv, He lone,- set m ‘ 

douad .with .hundreds Of Buddldst ^ ,e lust qunrtor of the oightecntli rituals, in their turn ahcnriJ!! <«ii t slwll*r curious mitlura nf cnlll mat wliut it says about wlial walytical study of the music ivnci sources (Corner, Reich and Red- W»-y importnnt e veins , mie was 

iinsclf with notnblo .J** 1 ?,, 


laniawne-t, large add ,«naH. The 
TMons.rorniula.0-/R-iriiwii pad we Aiuq ■ 
wy .cut into or painted ,on frills idex 
and.rofjss,, Urge, tito. largest town 
In what was tlxm Outos* Mongolia. 
was • to ftH intents aud puvjrases a 
t ample city, inhabited by tlwusands 


much of it, particularly in ihc first «“$ wont and one yinim concerto, D i , n , nil Futu-dLs music, employing the-nlU 

half nf the hook, soems lo derive There Is, however, no reference to Jtjy KlCnfilu gambit <vf dividing the cnmiiuxer’s 

from Rosemui-y llilmur's recent Garner in the luitts. i# T a noli am QmUh cicutiv'oUfuimnthruoperiuils.Herii' 

study, A1 ban Rvrg. Lc.bcn iipd Wir- T j to d fJn . Mjl q B76 k of unilguiuii siuiiiu _ tho npproHch is lo comment tin 

Icon (Vienna 1978) togethor with n JSj . w i d( I^- Holonefset in> motion ■ — ’ -ZJ. ’ J: ~ ~~ every work and one might )»« fur-' 

SSiwlLx t (ffini? l RaSPV f |l fils tvf0 W impormnt oven is ; one was ROBERT 0RI.KDCE : pivcn for rojoctliiH the snnirwl.at 

sources (Corner, Reich nnd Red- ^ fir ' r ^mpleto production of GRl>rle I Fnurd Wish-htmdad yRrditfck ^Orlodgc 

il!: * , . Lulu, and the other me cnialoRitlitB .7 J. . „ . . . "I-nsy melmlloB ”, ns the muhor .hs- 

.The compilation .tochmquo may 0 f a- large quantity of papers from -487pp. Eulenburg. £7 (puporback, pnrugingly labels corlain pieces, are 
ba . Jlhisfrated. by reference to. t |ia estate. At die time of- hoc ES.SO). sin'elv one nf iho suprsmo, fllfis of 

Chapter Six, "Work .for Schocn- “research" (April to Muv, 1977V 0.903873 40 .0 Faurfifi art: thA malfrodkx charmv* 

be\-g: ..The Alton borg Lieder", Monson might to hnve realized that • r— SJ. V. i r a • as Debussy described him. 


LangUam Smith 


ROBERT OR LEDGE l 


tho first -cortipleto production of R . i_» » nill .z 
Lulu, and the other the cntaloRUlitB ™ riel A”, 


Alban Berg, .Jl hut rated, by reference to. tha estate. At tlie time of- hor E5.50). 

i Mo n son's Chapter Six, “Work for Schocn- “ rese arch" (April to Muv, 1977)’ 0.903873 .40 .0 

... * berff : . The Alton hnru Liadov", u— - i „..i !..* - — .... 


. m-;:' 

■ r^r. . 

iW-<- 

■ i'r-' . 

[i ;1 J ■ : 






t ? n ? ,e cJl yj.*oba.blted by tlwusonds lWiad, • starting with Poppa's survey 
• -“■inR'-m felt toms or w aJiaraanUt manuscripts (n Lenin- 

.woodM hma aroqnd thelr moiwatcr- fi r »d .Wbldi appeared in 1927. But . ' 
ieS. All families with sons hoped • Helsiig^ - book Is- die first attempt ' - 
that at least ono -pf them tyobld be* T*«»ce to some sort of order tha - , 
* aU.men- almost unmanageable mass qf wli- .' 


v — uMiiicii . , ■—■•■-■h.uuvc •u«»s or writ-' .... -. ■ — — 

^ieirUve^ Li: tfie -cio^abpnsd^ centuries whldi has coma tJ’igiiMS By Francis Ed wards 

r. < ' ll 8'. 0 .P‘ ....i •. - ; ■ ■ - ' recent -decades; • :. •- ->-T- . ; _ . ^ - 

■i-" . - •'* . ■ -T*. i! J- 1...’ -i- \ 


• if 1 SS*J2tSf gild the tfiircrf 

whicli had; 

«»q\KM-ed. : tbe ; Moagnls. -i. RncoUr- 


■y a few terns are to be seen ihe nahi. -"F ? e . w biography was ever intended to D i\ g / A"® Aiionooig umioi , Monson ought to hnve realized that . T~ 

*** ^ *' -■ C hjim the laUer brief is doubtful, for this work rendered 1 no ipporlune any F^, r ^ is chi 

. . p the result, far from clarifying many "ft HllSr major biographical undertaking (the by only a hi 

S i? p 1 . * . - of die obscurities surrounding the consistent paraphrase of Hi I mar. catalogue of the. Berg papers is ;dutf a y comiioser 

T AT H Ol Q f)H , d composer’s life, often adds further 5i® i foripubllcation' sHdrt|y)..n\dbWjoifc! book lias up 

ivi JCfllKlallU. . - ^ J®yers of confusiou either by cita- is Q,most ^ fitl to wonder vflielher T |J5 Robei 

. ® -Jiff unsubstantiated hearsay blqhsoo’g '! rwearcb V. took. her. be-. in jJJ a than w 

to copceal the rivalries and claslies one can see why reaemmjf 'SjSjS-'^r by errors of fact. f r ‘ eq *emfy to reported y ? nd K-ur' ° okl ** 0d ft light oh Fau 

- u/ personality, time .distinguish or renudii » those who « nt>l 2 12-note -opera ; the JJJtcm ng rr« squentiy to reno« e a pJet bibliography, «■ It is difficult. 0li the ftwn . 

disfigure cccleciasticar academe sue a etutHoiM c«reer Wrkp^rslstemlv referred to- b*) ' ' P ‘ to tied any quotations from prime • 

~ alwlost as mqch as Its secular Infc iheSociety. 14ot that *r^hook aa the “DoubleFiigud . w ;; 491 . .. , e . " sources, (lettocs, Bic).whlcb . have .Even for 

- counterpart. -At the same time, he ihm was^at any lime | i (, or String Quai'tet with Piarto Im Oktober 1012 benchtete Schfin- not appeared In earlier publications.. ^ 

has a gift for clarifying and nursuSJ anolhs i- Bid ^ompanfmani" hrij hitherto- *h«g anHeraka.dass aria Berlin Ona exceptloS* td this U thf r H>*. P^ed *om« 
<e rationalizing, in t)ie best sense of tiie main vocation. : j •jwaya^en known as a Quintet kelne Koplsren finden kBntie, dia cumotantlal evidence, -usually anoiRf* 

,C the word, the areas of controversy “ f ; T„r 4 fi Us pi ^° ‘>- the We - Suite - was *r fjr die Harifallung des m0 us, which' supports many of aha- 

- Bis style of writing. Is: usually c® . -Tbe work* ol *e Utd UlfewR In September. 3925, not fahlerlosen^ Matsrials die « soniational," revsjailpni con-- 

a< and illuminating “f not brllftaiV on a sboe-strirj^i^ i NoyemW fthe first movement to Book: ’'[Berg's. Vieu- f ^po^. q 

.. Indeed, one Tears brilllanca on aS h ,I1 M Sifd' October 23, 1925); the Bask - driagend- Vauchte. “Lassen Sia neS e frleiidal do not seem to remfem- 

■ a theme. 011 , cH lion* arose Iron i qunaunni | Series of Lulu (given at the incor- Berg zu sich kommen und _sagen ber the , tor Cfl . . . abou t how Berg of r ? 5tle ^ i 


m • as Debiusy described him. 


to find any quotations from prime 
sources, (letters, etc) . .which . have 


Fdurd to chiefly remembered today T\ ie attempt tb,b B ' complete In tins 
by ortly a handful of works, and Is section makbs it. more .useful 
a composer on whom no English refovonce companion than as a i end- 
book lias appeared • since the 1940s. a hle account. The fol ^“wing s*citnn, 
tu..m OvlodsLfi'c studv is ® study of F nu 1 6 s working nn Ihnil, 

more than welcome, throwing much *■ 

Kh^r 4 'bfSgrlund 

on th » »• material to gWa an account of ihe 

Even for the best of. his French- COI x\poser‘a methodg. ThU la .the most 
language biographers, Faurfi has penetrating part of tho book nnd 
prpved somewhat elusive. The bio- comes . ta the fore is ihe 


1012 berichtete SchSn- not appeared in earlier publications, language bio^apher^ Faur6 has p^euating part of tho book nnd 
zka. doss er in Berlin Z* e^Sbl'tS tft'wfs thrf P Hr- prpvcdsome^ateuslve Thebm- con f ei . ta the fore .is ihe 

iren fsnden kflnne, die cuowtantlal dridence, usually anoiu/- J? 1 *£2ff ^ wrlffr to lafit,d jous and palnatdilng i uiotess 

ie r Hantdluns des m0U3 which' supports many of \ the- demanding si sensitfve writer to p rejection and revision from the 

, Wateriato f£ die JStffiS?* ”ev»>,»«ni - con-- Inlriat skotchoe to the final work. : 


Cardinal 


English 


1 ^ 


°| U, {iTi5 B persecuted, 5s* w «««9on tmigri wilch NidioU WIsemam %iniS thc?i °a 

tqeif iao)s and Vellgtous costumes- are ■ Conur.-m to peoples further ‘Rood deal morA u/ori- u,e i 1 * fihost, however, the j 

«SrAiri U<7,t *^ : •5 d J* 1 ?. WiRrt'Riw, the ' to Siberia. There are many - artfuj pagM^of rS^VMalSSm^SS ai> f* a Snf com . bJme 1)0 rir 
* he pWfakh, were .JW** bt popular' relJgloft to bo Collegemogawne • tost massive 

and humiliated, while* ^tiagulAed. Thor© were old cult*, also do sewsral InlnmA fellortoug fntervenlii 
■ ^ ^ S» '9 C worship Id 'the Eternal by the CaSSlc rSSai W S1i!?^ & m5 1®8® •>« 

Wh« SS^S/^fe ' 0 !' the , mobility., {to® Heaven, or of' the Gi'eat Bear. - ‘Michael- E?* WJIIImm } Hall. Stonyhurai, d 
ac 9 uired and. Th^ were. | oc4 i Cl| |^ 1Jk - ft ^ ■ sMr :ir| - a. .«*« » the Second World War. Was d 

Ei^ Shfea t ?« 0 n - flXt 1 -“^ ee Md * of mountalns, known "to •taSwfcl, befng ng it un ■ in lb!! or Cxile J Af t ? 1 >« 


icufiiun co uo v.ouege raagazine.beQr w l/nn«a • OD ", 

ied. There were old cult*, also do wnnS volumaa to^TflfiBiOn i 
worship of the Eternal by the CoSSSic^ S^^SSSSS Ml t 8e occu l?* 

E *. wiitoV :4tcfif th y d Stood ftj? 


57 “"^ lamed m wo ooox: [aergs. vieu- •hKniurh a iim* in tnc last faction on me com* 

antigen a- brauchte. Lassen Sla n ese frlerldsl do not seem to remfem- ■ jj* { Li?atl oS^S uft a bio- poor’s musical techniques. Dr 

Berg zu slch kommen und sagen ber the 5lor i C8 . . . abou t how Berg “ f rQ *S2 e £ JSfffSuSato found Oriedgc is faced with a dilemma: 

ihm die AuffDhrung der Gurre- and a companion Or two would go Pttlteh.il tiitoux m whoso how does one best approach Fame’s 

heder sel in Frege gtotelh ob er 0|lt .. . . £., sea rch of prostitutes « JffjJaj* JSfgJSft- d £ apparent fusion of Modality : 

und fogonde mejrtor .^chulef, ynd who .would beat them.’? While these ^ffcheJl? OriSchM d^iwi chromaticism ?■ In tho past, ; ihe 
Ereunde . . .... . "stories" may well ba. true, it to 2 * 5 SKoJSd miteSl " modal element has tended to he Seen 

ecomes in Monson .(page.97).: a -poor biographer who. retails gos-- tor .h^i^rpunfl m predominant: hut if, as the 


irbach Faure’s 
modality, and 
ho past, ihe 
ded to he Seen 
it if, an the 


EEJ1? £ h ? ?^ ht of this new 


o ■ 5? J* 00 *. , h Is tories of arose 


of contention 
irose from. the fact that tile college 


In the- text, however, 


lliog pw’Ta* mow . nost-wozzecfc} tnere 
remind be. boohing slprk or hard; 


e, and family 
much on Berg’s 
n the new wonts 
it-Wozzecfc) there 


■gjlgj 


continued to fan track on- Berg i * *, Ub compresses the composer's bid era- Dr Orledsa’a detailed cataloguing 

and his fellow ex-sludonts in n The deHidllve Wograpliy of AJhon phy >,t 0 xome iorty pages though ■ ■ ™ a oj® 1 **® J ^ e »®^ a k B wi "| 
Vienna. In a letter to Emil Hentko remains 1 1 . taniolbmf prospect- mufh,_ InterosUng background ^ Miird s vtatks ona sjetenee^ 

at Universal, Schdnberg declared H to probably Mill loo w ly to maternl S« elm included with ,» ^ to «nd“ r Si Took in 

that the. premiere of the Gwre- attempt to bring together all of the the discussion of the music. Some f n r ^, comDwifon But we still. 
Ucder would not take place early necessary data for such an under, rf the qimtationr from the oxtartt 

in 1913, as planned, unless Berg laking, which must surely rival correspondence snd memoirs afford “ wo?k?’’. In ' Addition ^Paurt 

and several . others were sufn- Hans Moldenhauer's vast study o£ a eftmpse within ; the wklli “J® L-j JJ- la 

moned instantly said put to copy- Webern in sedpe and comprehen- 0 f the >r jhrdi|t dot " surrounding ““Sinlv ane ad for further studies 


h conveyed by the book of me t 
is that the quotations f 3 urgently rc 
e the author's sole in- between pun 


Oxford Composers type cycle aptly describing the secret, if ai^ined that" the desire for ii 
equired ti) fill die gap inner world which Is the domain the desire ter n 

a y M.r.l.Mj.1 ^ of gq.-pucKpt F.ur^-g ■nu.i.l-.P.rli- SjSgrflSle*. ' 


i — • -■ .- ... si : v -• - I.': 



to her source, but, as the veys and rhe challenge of Jarman’s cularly memorable, among these, to rz : — „ 

ibovc shows— and Uiere study- Meat imporlantl.V; such .a his' description of himself leering PosTe nm IN 

—the intervening narre- book: would correct. the^ ^Wdgrephital W1W " broken hones ’ und |£coHn.cM68 

seems similarly derived- excises of Ihe-pfeteftt volume amt tlie : ’ hArM^ng : account* ^of -' Uw 

urolly, ihe nciunf juxfa- direct. ihd Reader firmly mwurds lhe pitch-distorting w reels of dear- 

f ' events and (li*unT. is mitolC. •••' tiOss. .Nr"r*o7,- 
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Respectable projections 


S. W. Blackburn 
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Himie’s Moral Theory 

Rnutledge and Kegan Paul. 
£3.93 (paperback, £4.50). 
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wrong motives end desires, not any hut not because there is a unique 
detect ot rationality, ft is die bust- moral reality iu which we are 
ness of the educator to shape re»ptiiidiiig. Rather ii i> hccnii.su if 
peoples characters so that they con- it is to work properly the syslem 

111 P/lrfi linn afii'I-jl ruKiiim Au . -l.f . - J . . • * '■ 


Busking m the calm sunshine of 
Hume’s writing on inoral theory is 
one of philosophy’s grcaicsr plea- 


i 1 ■ *, UCKI1 UH:,L « «?rrur til according mir 

uceit shaped badly, nor is there nny projected values, duties, and so 

need lor one. There is only tho fori It, all the venom li mi sre can. He 

— — « ". eetl Provide conditions inf which thus finesses the emu mini mmnsi- 

they do nor grow. tiou ncconiing (» which a projective 

r y is , J* *-■ Mnckie’s judicious and *" t!0,,v niorriiiy entails n hike- 
plea. thoroughly professional book ties. w,, J'. n ' “tmude to us claims, so i hut 


Yes, and no 


By Neil Ten n tint 
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A Si n*ly in Nmi-Snimlurd' I'nssililc- 
Worltl Seniauiii's and Ontohigv 

171pp. Oxford: Blackwell. 111. ft) 
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r a wi «‘lo w ,u. t , X XIV K/VJli.iJ 

James Cam P be,f 


he consolations of childhood 


An unholy alliance 


•HHrijslH cnniradtaiS’ V'W jamCS 

•‘Pproaeh. He ww a. & k Ll- - 

tli.'l we must in-werv? H Bllt ~ 

1,1 iiifei en2*. PifeiUW» Short Stories 1980 

*.» !> 'f'nie. l,W ” i l t l , ly , 1 i ll,p . tiei Q. &36PP- Collins. £5.25. 
nnil.l ,|,i s f llll c ( ! rcu ®5a3o° 221995 6 

hwinMm.ohJKT 'SSBp. SS-- * ^ ; - 

eiMiiprumised. 1 J l,c ^ • . _ 0 


surai yet lew readers appreciate " jl . ,L ? aM , I t 1 l,ls >,« sympoiliewc deuiil, I.fil'V P?*? 1 ? . hwtt no ( l;,ss,lil1 logic Inis Inviihio a depur- 
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suits of unknown tracks. Its core 


riot react to perceived elements of 
the world, such as values, duties. 


problems. About one third of the 
book is concerned with Hume’s fore- 
runners in the int unionist v .i seml- 


rightaj rather we “spread our! J , . 1en l tali I st dchoie, and there is 
solve.* on rhe world ” “ priding .. chapter on . the react inn 


luiigiiiige 


ii tutu WV are deiwiviai lr® 8 xi. c ^ V, J i 

miss inference V,, “ of Biltidbe late Fionn MacColla, suggested 

fere ii t bremiM ® e,,eral - Ia,'ttiRt“it would be invidious to make 
eniiiiadlctnrv 61,11 a W*t qualitative judgments about the 

niil.fi. I™ f writer, ”. included in the book, 

a , iiiic hr,- ni, '' ,nn ‘ f , [,c n in Bitch non-criticism is pernicious, 
"'''ii (|, Vn >iIi? tf i ll ® ir T l,t unhappily familiar; Scottish 
l. . ', ■ A centrt] i writing is commonly treated as a 
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tor promises, and for the impartial H^Ve i? those where 

point of view, as necessary but tlM,e is P ait!a f conflict. 
actificia 1 devices, maintained by tho „ Yet Mackie describes himself as an 
coohmnng mutual pressures of men "error" theorist. hViVo"L„ ?i“. 


ir*w incomi^*; think he did very well, for 
lorfated b .eleven 1 ', says the mother of the 
3 136), p ff Sapless child in Peter Chaloner’s 
inductions aline story, ■“ Camping She is 
ary on one'i willing fondly on her son rather 
rending Jji the way tnat some critics treat 
%ced to eScottish writers: “I think they’ve 
&-introdivtkPQpe very well, for Scots 
'.prevw^t This year’s volume is less good 
fthan usual. Allan Massie in his pre- 
standard trace laments the absence of Robin 
uari indirifcmnkins, Giles Gordon, Alan Spence 


11 ,n - " - the number of editors from three the story suffers front an evtr- 

.. would be a good siart. explicit and con (lived ending. 
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home in the higher quulily wnmeii s tfVen wcn t into pubs, a liahit my 
magazines. In Lorn Mucin lyre s „ 10l her didn’t know aboui.’’ Uncle 
" Insect in Amber a ihirty-yenr-old j oe is a family curio : luleruted, 
Edinburgh New Town virgin meets }f a jj- t s i ni pi e . nlwavs winking and 
about this, an American visiting professor (it saluting, Juggling and lelling 
of Scottish used to be soldiers) who seduces stories and handing nut half-crowns 
irray, after her, gets her pregnant and hops it. — everybody’s favourite uncle. One 
ak story by Tessa Stivcn’s bizarre dialogue, night, when the other adults lire our 
, suggested in which a would-be poetess and a drinking, he is left to baby-sit. 
ius to make failed ballet dancer discuss “ art ", When the girls are in bed, how- 
about the is another dubious inclusion : ever, he seems reluctant la leave 

n the book. “Alas for the Golden A|e, when their bedroom, knocking on the 
pernicious, full-stn lured manhood having been door, poking his head round, inak- 
; Scottish reached our self-aware spiritual ing faces, and so on. The nulled, 
eated as a consciousness would he found lo be sinister scxumliiy is perfectly sug- 
is thought its completely in harmony with gested; again, though, itoe siury ends 
judgments, nature as is the instinctive world weakly. 

well, for of plant and animal But If Alan Massie Is right to 

ler of the . * n express concern, in his introduction, 

Ch alone r’s S.kh a ab ° ut “ health of a society 

* Cha ic -Collections of Scottish prose, a L „ unrarc donl most sur- 


icColla, suggested in which a would-be poetess and a 
invidious to make failed ballet dancer discuss “ art 
tents about the is another dubious inclusion : 


But If Alan Massie Is right to 
express concern, in his introduction, 
about “ riie health of a society 
whose , . . writers deal most sue- 


—ffr c««fully ■ ■ JST ’cffiStad’ and 

cm nri as is seems to reflect a ner- „ >■ 

yousness about treating sex, and is ~ n JS! 3 l«S, ’the* -rhlldhnrut nnH 


responsible for the flaw in two 
otherwise excellent stories' here, 
those by . Eric Wo.uls ton apd, Dgrothy 
Haynes. In Woolston’s sensitively 


consolation thw childhood and 
adolescence have provided the 
impetus for the best -stories iu the 
book*." those < by Bernard Mac- 
La verty, Scoular Anderson and 


handled “ romance " a neglected Brian McCabe all are based on the 


girl of ten is abducted, but not 


sneaking then we could expect atimit\lrw“,?.!; e loBi ¥ iu, . ,s lcf,,se l « 
there to be a better way of con- fnl|m v s f! I ,m Y cn,iel,l «'»» whatever 
dueling our practical rensoiilnc But 101 ows f 1,1 11 wiinttlietmii. 


practical reasoning. But 
no such boner way 
trtalniy there are options 
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V w ' H , ds - The prows i collection — neither did Eispeth 
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I Macllvanney, none of against her will, by a cleft-palated 


confrontation between an innocent 
and a bewildering adult world. And 


youth. They sleep together: “wak- all have pessimistic outcomes, 
mg once in the night she found Mar-Lavertv beautlfullw describe! 
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mg once in the night she found MacLaverty beautifully describes 
his hand lying between her legs, the adventures of a small boy whose 
But It ivasn t uncomfortable for her sense of futility leads to him throw- 
a ? d i°e V ot wanting to wake him, ing away the eye-patch he wears lo 
she left it there ”• Eventually mat- correct a squint, with the thought 
ters are brought to a close: not that “if he was going m become 
within the relationship — as (hey blind then the sooner it happened 
ought to he — but outside ir, and ihe better”, 
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Settling for t he satisficing 

By Donald Michic 
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By Donald Michic 


defers have been more 
moi'o tasteless, more 


Morrell Mackenzie was placing his 
reputation at stake by attempting to 
preserve the life of Prince Frederick 
of Prussia. George Bracegirdle 
opened in Doctor Jekj/ll and Mr 
Hpde at the Lyceum theatre. 
Richard Gordon lins ingeniously con- 
nected all these elements in pro- 
duce a tough, i moll i gen t novel 
which, with great wit and excite- 
ment, conveys more of the atmos- 
phere end attitude of an era than 
many a mare solemnly titled work. 


Diary of a Nobody in Punch, 
Randolph is successfully charming 
three different women — a madame. 


a prostitute and a fellow doctor. 
Around him, more respected doc- 
tors, ever fearful of their reputa- 
tions, gently and often amusingly 
descend into areu-s of sexuality 
that their public pei-sun.it would 
regard ns depraved. 

The book is haunted by the brute 
stench of bodies — bodies severed, 
bodies in copulation, bodies dead. 
Richard Gordon combines n 


quirky, but none There is a half-hearted whodunnit “ r , AfTWo.iirai 

l the fame of Jack side to the book which, though JJJJSSJJJ necu riiLW of ™ “‘’ Pj 
is anonymity has emphasizing the potential for bar- d ? ! s ¥l p ii^oi, K .! 1 u “ * knowledge, 
his possible blue barily within each of the civilized 0 ' t . , , , 


By Philip Sturgis 


MACDONALD HARRIS ; 

The Treasure of Saintc Fi»y 
25f>pp. Collanc/.- £6 95. 

0 575 112827 0 


77ie Treasure of Smitic I : oy is the 
eighth novel by Mnctlonald Hums, 
one of whoso previous works was 
nominated for the United Suites 
National Bonk Amnd. Patrick, an 
erstwhile acndcniic specializing in 
urt history, Hirivcs in the French 
town of Coiuiucs, “ small, self-con- 
laiued, and perfect., almost exactly 
as it was in the Middle Ages ”. The 
principal landmark of this southern 
backwater is its church dedicated ro 
Sainte Foy, a child-virgin martyred 
by the Romans. Patrick's ostensible 
aim is to view the relics and treasure 
of the church, and to this end He 
obtains the services of a female 
guide, the young and ethereal Marie- 
Ange. It turns out that she belongs 
to the Occitanian movement, a 
group advocating regional autonomy 
for the South of France. Since Pat- 
rick is, in effect, selling up a - rob- 
bery on 'behalf of an associated 
group of political radicals, the Front 
de la Jeunesse, the two strangers 
are not long in cementing their 
friendship via the bedroom. 

Meanwhile, back in Tonlouse, the 
less scholar)^ members of the gang 
are preparing for their armed 
assault by helicopter. _ It soon 
becomes dear that lheir politic nl 
allegiance is less well-defined titan 
their greed, and they have no moral 
qualms about melting down price- 
less objects of sacred art for bul- 
lion. The pace of the narrative, 
hitherto languid ns the atmosphere 
of Conques itself, accelerates when 
Patrick said his colleagues combine 
for their violation of the church. 

The dust jacket assures us thot 
in some respects the novel is n 
“ send-up of tlie international poli- 
tical thriller ”, and certainly the 
account of tlie mid supports this. 
Patrick manages lo get nn erection 
ut an inopportune moment, Caspar 
fires off a machine-gun without 
niff ling the calm of the viHnge, ihe 
lovable Father Dion drops dead in 
(he midst of a benediction, and the 
ennny policemen Amstruc, a provin- 


ii.i) lVIuigrot who huS noth'll” ni. io 
to do with his timu than *• 'think, 
for i'll l* most port ", has no diffi- 
culty in slumt ing down ill. heli- 
copter- Patrick and Mjm-Anpc 
make their escape by car with i«e 
mn.M prized piece in the Llunrii col- 
Icciion, the Majesic *TOr, p, up pul 
up in the buck seal like a memento 
mil ri. 

The evocation of simill-mwn 
somnolence is conveyed with enn- 
Mderuble skill mu] charm, although 
the nurhor Is aver -fastidious i.hmit 
geographicnl detail. However, The 
Treasure of Saintc Foy aspires in 
be suntuthing more than a topical 
thriller. There is h strong medieval 
bias to the narrative : Macdonald 
Harris seems less concerned with 
terrorist high-jinks than with medie- 
val lore amt with the recovery of 
a sense of communion in a regi- 
. men ted world. The Occitanian 
movement of Mnrie-Ange is linked 
to the Albigensian heretics, who 
dec 1 rued even more forcibly iheir 
independence from Parisian hege- 
mony. Marie-Ange liersdf Is asso- 
ciated early on with the golden 
statue of Sainte Fay, and through 
her reincarnation seems intended 
less as a plausible character than 
as an abstract ideal of conduct and 
belief. The medieval presence is 
most emphatic in the elegiac coda 
to the work where the question of 
police pursuit and rapture, the 
usual climax of the thriller genre, 
seems incidental to the question of 
whether or not Marie-Auge can 
relate all the various Sainte Fny 
legends before Iter death-- The 
author contrives a neat double per- 
spective here, with the demands uf 
his story in terms of the thriller 
formula being set against the mine 
imperative demands <•[ Mini e-An pc's 
“ stories ” — stories which hove lo 
be told in order that arcane wisdom 
should not die. 

The novel is dense with hisioi ical 
information, and although erudition 
is satirized through the figure uf 
the comic German pedant Dr Wul- 
mar Lohengrin, who uses Sainte Fuy 
treasure ns lecture fodder, (here is 
more than a hint that k-i-turiiig 
comes nut until y to the null tor him- 
self. Altogether this mrrruiive com- 
bines curiously ifi c elements of 
political i-hi'Iller unci tourist guide- 
book, of lilstarlciil treatise mid 
spiritual odyssey. 


e that fascination suspects, lacks delineation and con- 
surround Mm. Jack viction. Tho- figure of Bertie Ran- 
a blank wall upon dolph is so central to the book that 
y can scrawl their the render would feel cheated if he 
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satisfactorily but iwi’ninl verbs uf belirf. esBj'JPA* number of 


lices — now he is wore to emerge ns innocent, non- 
Jew, now the dolph is a rich playboy doctor who, 
now any one of as a sideline. Imports young prosti- 


France he meets the young Sigmund 
Freud, who is on a travelling scho- 
larship. They strike up a friendly 
correspondence, Randolph sending 
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It William Wit'hey GuH were off I- Freud Fribourg and Treyer cigars, 
iMy investigated by the poHce. Freud answering with magnanimous 
1888, the vear of Tack tha Rinner compliments lo English courtesy 

the perfect year for melodrama.’ Wferfa* h’vMa'li s d tv* ° n 

MLancet reported an esrimated hystelB ‘ hypno,is and sexua,ity ‘ 

Prostitutes in London, At the same time, between sniffs 
JMW in Whitechapel alone. Sir of chloroform and glances at The 


While talking, Tom handed the 
long knife to Janet. Willi u plea- 
sure ns keen as its blade, he 
watched her soft white hnnd dig 
Its point below the chin, then 
silt the corpse down lo tho bony 
girdle of the pelvis. Questioning, 
advising, lie pressed close beside 
her as she cut the rlb-cartllages 
as if tlie crackling on pork, liftod 
tha narrow, flat breastbone like 
a coffin-lid on the dead heart. 
She plunged In her arm to tha 
elbow, cut free squelching lungs 
and liver, slit the transparent 
fatty mesenteric montbrane and 
drew the corpse of its guts, 
dropping all into successive 
earthenware receivers held by 
Hans, standing attentively at her 
elbow like a butler with Ihe 
vegetables. 


Reds and beds 


By Savkar Altinel 


up in Ulster 


{tension of living detail, more exact chiefly In that he achieves ah Under, 
Jn Its mirroring of the cadencies of standing of. compassion for himself 
dialogue, more witty in in unpxpec^ rather than learning throiitfi tha 
ted juxtaposition of tense and mood, example of others. There is no deua 
more affecting in its presentation of ex machina comparable to the 
Innocence. To capture the distinctive policemen at the end of Ladybird 
flavour of a culturally deprived ver- in a Loony Bln ; there are no pain- 
nacular is no mean feat; to give it fully nice next-door neighbours as 
a cutting edge and vitality as Coch- in Gone in the Head : there is no 
rane does is something else again, tower of strength like the teacher 
It is a power which more than In A Streak of Madness, 
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squeeze xunse from ^uch Ject 'matter andSeun?!* SSt As if u that i Were n bt enough he wears comic detail Characters such as tho 

“It is a, thouKb tlwre weres^ ffieTK-™ B ret ! waistcoat widi gold buttons village Poet, and incidents such as 
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!ltS"v « ; ^ the peasantry, he Is ..prone to might have been anticipated.: It is 
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and is suspected of being a Nor- the village dance at which Fergus 
wegiftn fruit merchant. Doggedly jg tricked into undressing himself, 
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Poverty and madness? A novelist 


wegi^n fruit . merchant. Do 
attempting to integrate 1 
with the peasantry, he Js.pr 
such remarits as “There is 


oggedly jg tricked into undressing himself, 
himself are more sparingly described than 
rone to might have been anticipated, : It Is 
s some- as if the . author were deliberately 
iu don't restraining his imagination, parti- 


confident new direction 
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narrator, Johnny, wbo> differs from than iqfhy others more ostensibly 
other Cochranesque narrators terioUs or less ostensibly comic. 


AXNAUD DE SOHCIIGHAVE amt 
ROBERT MOSS: 

Tho Spike 

374pf>, Weidcnfeld and Nicolson. 

£5.95. 

0 297 77628 2 

Arnaud de Borchgrave is the senior 
editor of INTeuvineefc and Robert 
Moss writes a regular column for 
the Doily Telegraph. This being so, 
it is riot surprising that The spike 
should be devoted to the thesis that 
the western media are bring mani- 
pulated by Soviet agents anxious 
to spread alarm and despondency 
in the free world. What is harder 
to understand is why two seasoned 
Journalists have written a novel bo 
moke such a point,' Instead of pro- 
ducing a documentary work backed 
by hard facts. Is this, ono wonders, 
just an easy way of libelling people 
without having to prove anything ? 

Alas, the answer would seem to 
be yes, for The Spike is nothing 
other than a thinly-disguised 
account of the scandals of the last 
decade, with only the names 
changed to prevent the allegedly 
guilty from fighting back. Every- 
thing is seen through the eyes of 
one Robert Hockney, a radical re- 
porter who spends his early youth 
digging up the available dirt on 
the Vietnam War. Nixon and the 
CIA on brihalf of tha New York 
World before realising that all those 
around him are consciously or un- 
consciously working for the KGB. 

- It doesn't help a lot to be told 
that the World is not the New York 
• Times but one of Its rivals. Every- 
body who is anybody m this book 
; . has ft. rival in. the real world. The 
i .rival of - Tessa Torrance, a revolu- 
1 do nary actress, who ; shares . infor- 
mation arid much else with Hockney: 
. is- Jape Fonda;, and the rival of 
Billy Cam) or, a Southern congress- 


man of liberal tendencies who de- 
cides to run for nrcRldcnt, it 
a “ batter-placed ouiHldoi'" mtinad 
Jimmy Carter. Yor. given the sheer 
nnplauslbiliiy of the authors’ nl le- 
gations, such caution Is not really 
nacessary. Tito story of the left- 
wing French publisher who keeps 
an arsenal in his chateau for the 
benefit of visiting Russian thugs 
and hns a bodyguard dressed Sn « 
trench coat and a wide-brimmed 
hat is so ridiculous that It would 
be a waste of timo for. his rival ta 
got In touch with his solicit or i. 

TUs kind of Infantile muckraking 
is conducted In tho process of a 
plot of breathtaking absurdity. 
When Hockney first begins having- 
hit doubts he hooks up a voice,-' 
stress analyser to Ms phone and 
cells one of his sources inside, tho 
Pentagon. "You aren't working for 
tha Kremlin, arp you?”. he asks, 
"No”, coiriee the answer and the 
voice4tree* analyser, “ft device that 
Identifies truthfulness ae soon as it 
is spoken”, goes berserk. Now, 
wouldn't it have been nke if they 
hud one of those when they first 
got Philby? Just think of It: nd 
Beirut, no sharp rap across the 
knuckles from Big Brother. , Piece 
of cake. 

But of course there k no bad 
writing like bad bed writing, and 
de Borcb grave and Moss excel Sn 
this. After the first few chanters I 
lost .track of tha number of leggy 
blondes who give themselves to the 
hero, add who move Uke “ rattle* 
snakes” in the grip of their 
"Insatiable” urges. All this is 
something of a pity since there Is 
no reason to doubt that a portion 
of whet passes for nows is indeed 
manufactured . in Dzherzhinsky 
Square, and a serious book on ihfl 
subject Is needed. The Spike is not 
only not that book but it also re*. 

. calls one of Robert Hockney’s own 
bloodthirsty articles which is aptly 
described a* a worthless piece bated 
ort “gossip.” and recounted "in a 
-breathless narrative r.earitoiscent of 
pornographic fiction”.. 



